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IMPORTANT FEATURES 


@ An exercise for each school day— 
carefully graded, effectively 
grouped. 

@, A daily suggestion of what to do 
and how to do it. 

@ Observation lessons, upon things 
of interest to a child and within 
his experience. 

@ Picture studies—36 in number— 
each suggesting a story that ap- 
peals to children. 

@. Selections from the best of children’s 
literature, so treated that children 
will appreciate them. 

@, Letter writing, from simple notes to 
formal business correspondence. 

@ Simple grammar for discipline, and 
the best literature for inspiration, 
each in its proper proportion. 





































































These books constitute a distinct innovation in 
teaching language in elementary schools, which is at 
once sensible, practical, and modern. They teach the 
child how to express his thoughts in his own language, 
and do not furnish an undue amount of grammar and 
rules, They mark out the work for the teacher in a 
clearly defined manner. From the start, lessons in 
writing language are employed simultaneously with 
those in conversation; and picture-study, study of 
literary selections, and letter-writing are presented at 
frequent intervals, The lessons are of a proper length, 
well arranged, and well graded. This series is free 
from the many faults found in other books of a similar 
nature. The work is not based on an antiquated 
plan. It does not shoot over the heads of pupils. The 
books do not contain too much technical grammar, 
nor are they filled with what is sentimental and mean- 
ingless. 





Are you satisfied with the results in your school? If you wish 
to examine STEPS IN ENGLISH, you are invited to write to 





BOOK IL is intended for the third, 
fourth, and fifth school years. The 
work is carefully laid out for each day 
and for each week. Ten weeks are 
devoted to observation, ten weeks to 
pictures, ten weeks to literature, and 
five weeks to letter-writing. The book 
contains twenty-seven full-page pic- 
tures. 


BOOK II gives in the first part 
the necessary rules of grammar, induc- 
tively presented, and not complicated 
by unimportant exceptions. The second 
part is devoted to drill in the writing 
of compositions and letters, with sub- 
jects taken from matters of interest to 
the child. 
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A teacher’s life is full of trials, and there are constant 
annoyances which irritate, provoke, and worry a school 
teacher. In the schools where 
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PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


are used these trials are reduced to a minimum, and the 
teaclier’s lot is certainly a happy one. Let us prove it by 
sending you some samples, which we will do if you will 
send us 16c. in stamps and tell us where you teach. 
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REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 
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327 Broadway, New York 








A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or 
the digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, 
Strengthening, and Invigorating 
Tonic known. Insist on having 


Horsiford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will 
send small bottle, postage paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
piemroRD CHEmicaL Works; Providence, 




















ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. Richardson, Smith. & Company take Gent pleasure in announcing that they 
have arranged to act as representatives of Messrs. W. H. Wheeler & Co., of Chicago, for the intro 
duction and sale of their publications in New York and vicinity. These booksare: 


Wheeler’s Graded Primer (N. Y. Supply List No. 806). 
Wheeler’s Graded First Reader ( ‘ 807). 
Wheeler’s Graded Second Reader ( “ Hg * 808. 
Wheeler’s Graded Third Reader (In preparation ). 
Wheeler’s Graded Fourth Reader (In preparation). 
Wheeler’s Elementary Speller. 
Wheeler’s Complete Speller. 
Wheeler’s Graded Studies in English 
Wheeler’s Advanced Studies in English  (Inpreparation ). 
The first three books named above being on the NewYork Supply List should be o d as us 
in the name of Messrs. W. H. Wheeler & Co. until the end of ine present contract ag wnavs 


Correspondence regarding above books is invited and may be addressed to 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 135 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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An English School Excursion. 


By WILLIAM OrR, Springfield, Mass. 


Early on a morning in mid-July a group of some thirty 
boys from the Arnot street school, of Liverpool, were 
gathered on the landing stage by the Mersey, awaiting 
with decorum, but some impatience, the time of their 
departure on the annual holiday excursion. It was evi- 
dent that careful preparation had been made for the 
outing. Each lad wore an old suit and had in reserve 
an overcoat for protection against the chill sea breeze. 
Then there was a “ best” suit for Sunday wear and ne- 
cessary changes of underclothing. The shoes were 
atrong but “easy.” Soap, towels, note-books, pens, and 
pencils completed the outfit. A staff of six teachers, 
assisted by a dozen “old boys,” was in charge of the 


arty. ; 
. Good fellowship, a spirit of enjoyment and anticipation 
of pleasant experiences were everywhere apparent, and 
added to these a business-like air of system and purpose. 
With no attempt at military precision or drill, the boys 
were trained to give instant obedience to the word of 
command. 

When the party was aboard and the steamer on the 
way down the Mersey, note-books and pencils were pro- 
duced and records of observations rapidly jotted down. 
Lighthouses, channel marks, towers, churches, headlands, 
and finally the mountains of Wales were in turn objects 
of eager attention. Guide books compiled by the teachers 
for this particular trip gave many facts of interest about 
the various localities and aroused a desire for further 
knowledge. Under such conditions, time did not hang 
heavy on the alert and eager school boys, and the six 
hours sail to Llandudno, on the Welsh coast, passed all 
too quickly. 

On leaving the steamer the party made their way to a 
picturesque spot called Happy Valley. Here lunch was 
eaten. Then the boys were given freedom to explore 
Llandudno, with the aid of the maps provided. At 3.30 
they assembled at the Promenade, and, in the cool of 
the evening tramped over the hills to Conway, six miles 
distant. On the route, an old Tudor hall dating back to 
1584 was inspected. The Conway river was crossed by 
a suspension bridge. At Conway itself the excursionists 
made their headquarters at a hotel, occupying a building 
five hundred years old. After dinner at six, the boys 
and their masters climbed to the summit of Conway 
mountain, 807 feet high, viewed the sunset, returned to 
the hotel, enjoyed a “sing,” and then to bed at eleven. 

This brief outline of the day’s program shows how 
carefully plans were made in advance to maintain inter- 
est, impart instruction and secure variety of experience, 
to promote good fellowship, and as far as possible to 
throw the boys on their own resourses and cultivate self- 
reliance. 

On the second day there was a joint excursion with 
the boys of the Conway school, under charge of the 
master, Mr. W. Allan. The route was over Conway 
mountain thru the Fairy Glen to a summit 2,000 feet in 
height, whence a fine view was obtained. Druid remains 
and ancient British fortifications gave material for his- 
torical study. Attention was also called to the great 
granite quarries and to the view of the seacoast and 
outlying islands. At the highest point stop was made 
for lunch and for bathing. The return to Conway was 


thru pretty lanes along the valley of Afon Gyffon.. After 
dinner the party strolled along the Morfa or sea marsh 
to the west of Conway and so the day ended. 

The program for Sunday, tho not as crowded as that 
for the week day, was calculated to keep the members 
of the party fully occupied. Breakfast was at 9.00; 
dress parade at 10.45; service in the parish church at 
11.15; dinner at 1.00. In the afternoon a short walk 
was taken over the nearby hills until tea at five. Letters 
were written home. An evening stroll was taken to 
view the sunset and then came an early bedtime in prep- 
aration for the next day’s work. 

Monday was spent in studying a river valley, the Aber, 
rich in illustrations of physical geography. Delta for- 
mations, erosion, and deposit, and the production of 
cliffs by faulting were observed and discussed. Com- 
parison was made of the character of the valley in its 
upper reaches and lower levels and the sources of the 
river studied. In the river bed there were found rapids, 
pools, and pot holes. Attention was called to the pro- 
cess by which jagged stones fallen from the cliffs were 
worn by water action into rounded boulders and pebbles. 

Botany and zoology were pursued with especial zest 
when the party was on the moorlands. The vegetation 
of the open uplands was contrasted with that of the 
wooded valley. One region near Conway, “The Ormes,” 
is rich in rare specimens, and a carefully prepared list of 
the flora, with descriptions based on color, as far as possi- 


ble, was provided as an aid to identification and a stimu- 


lus to search. In like manner the flowers of the sea 
marsh, Morfa, with its sandy soil, of the river marsh 
with its heavy loam, and of the mountain bogs were de- 
scribed and compared. The study included habits of 
life, and the influence of soil and local conditions. Em- 
phasis was laid on the duty and importance of preserving 
flowers and of adherence to the motto: 

‘‘The general weel should be the general care, 

All should protect what all alike may share.’’ 
The boy’s natural interest in animals found full oppor- 
tunity for exercise in observing land and sea birds, the 
herons and curlews of the marshes, the wild goats of 
the hills, the butterflies, moths, and beetles found every- 
where. 

A country like Wales abounds in historical material, 
from the rude stone circles of the Druids to Norman 
castles, and halls and churches of the Tudor period. As 
the ford of the Conway was a strategic point, Briton, 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman in succession built fortifica- 
tions to secure this vantage ground. Some of these 
were earthworks, the outlines of which are still trace- 
able, while Conway castle is a product of a later day. 
The castle was opened to the inspection of the boys thru 
the courtesy of the custodian, while the other memorials 
of olden time were studied in the open. Instruction was 
given in the legends and tales of early Britan, or the 
stories of the border warfare of the Welshmen and Eng- 
lish, and in the narrative of the union of Wales and Eng- 
land. 

Interest in architecture was promoted and made in- 
telligent by examining fine specimens of halls, castles, 
and churches. Engineering works, as lighthouses, the 
suspension bridges across the Conway river and Menai 
straits and the famous tubular bridge from the Isle of 
Mona to the mainland, were used to give lessons in prac- 
tical mechanics and in the gospel of work. 
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The social side of a holiday was kept in mind. One 
evening the boys were entertained in the gardens of the 
vicarage at Conway, and on several occasions there was 
a joining of forces with a local school for a trip across 
the hills. Such holiday excursions are an interesting 
feature of English education. They are the result of 
voluntary effort on the part of enthusiastic teachers who 


welcome this opportunity to brighten the lives of their. 


pupils, to promote good feeling, and to show the boys 
how to enjoy and profit by an outing. 

Expenses are kept within the narrowest limit consist- 
ent with comfort. Each boy is required to keep a care- 
fully itemized account and submit this each day to one 
of the teachers. While the cost of this particular ex- 
cursion cannot be stated, similar trips from London, in- 
volving the same amount of railroad or steamer fare, 
have been made at an outlay of from five to six dollars a 
week. An outing lasts usually from one to two weeks. 
Such results can be obtained only by most careful plan- 
ning.- The excursion of the Arnot street school shows 
something of the thought and attention called for on 
the part of the teachers. A region rich in scenery and 
natural history, with a wealth of historical and legendary 
associations, and not too extensive, is the first requisite. 
Then as a base of supplies a hotel where charges are 
moderate. ° Finally a thoro planning of each day’s doings 
in outline, so that every moment may be used to advan- 


e. 
Certainly there are lessons for American teachers in 
this leaf from the experiences of English schools, and 
the introduction of excursions of this kind, modified to 
meet local conditions, is worthy of consideration by pro- 
gressive instructors. 
BPN 


Parental Responsibilities of the School 
By Supt. Henry C. Morrison, Portsmouth, N. H.* 


The American public school system has often been 
hastily condemned as a “ forcing process.” It would be 
interesting to analyze this condemnation for the sake of 


discovering on what basis of fact it rests. The public. 


schools, on the score of their accountability, face two 
ways,—to the school board which represents the com- 
munity of parents, and to the individual parent. So far 
as possible, they adjust themselves to the needs of indi- 
vidual children and to the wishes of parents; but it is 
not possible that they should become perfectly adjusted 
to all children or to the varying ideas and wishes of in- 
dividual parents, and still do their duty by all parents. 
Hence, we have developed a system,—which is substan- 
tially the same all over the country, because substan- 
tially the same forces have been at work. This system 
is adapted to the needs of the great majority of the 
children; within certain necessary limits, it has as much 
elasticity as we yet know how to give. In the case of 
the unusual child who may fairly be said to be under a 
forcing process, it is fair to ask who is doing the forcing, 
—the school or the parent? 

One cannot condemn too strongly the tendency of 
some parents to force children beyond their ability. Ap- 
parently, this tendency in the main shows two motives, 
—either an unwillingness to restrain the child’s ambi- 
tion and his natural wish to go on with his classmates, 
or parental pride. The latter of the two motives has 
not even the excuse of a well meaning but mistaken in- 
terest in the child’s Lappiness. The former is just as 
ruinous if more excusable. When a teacher, who has 
watched the struggles of a child for a full year, giveg it 
as her deliberate conviction that the child should not be 
promoted, she means that the welfare of. the child would 
be best served by repeating the work of the year. She 
does not as a general thing mean that the child is un- 
worthy of anything. Nor is her action in any sense a 
disgrace to the child, unless it is taken on account of 
the child’s own negligence. 





*From annual report recently published. 
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Her opinion is entitled to the fullest respect. “But 
the child will be discouraged,” the parent says. What 
if he is discouraged? The power to bear discourage- 
ment without yielding to it. is certainly of more value to 
the child than any book knowledge he can learn. 
And it is far better that the boy or girl should remain for 
awhile in the brief discouragement of childhood than 
that he should go thru the rest of his school career illy 
prepared intellectually, and may be thru the rest of his 
life with impaired physical powers, the result of over- 
doing in school. 

“ But he will be too old to graduate.” Perhaps so, 
but what of it? A little well learned will be of far 
more use to the child than many things half learned. 
And yet in most cases the time spent in reviewing is 
actually saved rather than lost. A year of time used 
up by the pupil in the lower grades in making sure of 
his standing, is often a whole high school course gained, 
and, what is infinitely more important, a lifetime of in- 
tellectual strength. 

The wisdom of making haste slowly is especially per- 
tinent to the high school. There, a multitude of causes 
may work in the direction of low marks and loss of class 
standing,—earlier forcing, inadequate preparation, un- 
familiarity with methods, most of all the poor health or 
storm and stress of adolescence. In some cities it has 
come to be a common occurrence for parents to make 
up their minds in the beginning that a backward child 
or one who is not strong shall take five years instead of 
four to complete the course. And their great wisdom is 
seen in the healthy and scholarly young man or woman, 
who graduates at nineteen or twenty instead of a year 
younger as he otherwise would have done. 

The “* Bad Boy” Problem. 

All over the country, boards of corrections and chari- 
ties are realizing more and more that the most profitable 
effort in the direction of cutting down the proportions 
of our criminal classes must be that which is directed 
toward the generation from which the ranks of criminals 
are of necessity recruited. Hence the “bad boy” is 
being studied as he probably never was before and being 
studied to better effect because of scientific methods and 
a considerable body of classified knowledge on the sub- 
ject now available. I am conscious that it is to these 
boards of charities and corrections that the solution of 
this problem in the main properly belongs. It must be 
seen, however, that in so far as the bad boy, the embryo 
house breaker and petty thief, is a member of a public 
school, his career outside the school may become of very 
present interest to the school authorities. 

A somewhat careful scrutiny of court records, many 
personal interviews with police officers and some acquain- 
tance with numerous cases of juvenile delinquents have 
pretty thoroly convinced me of the truth of the follow- 
ing generalizations regarding “hard cases” among our 
school boys: 

1. The boy of the school age here referred to is not a 
criminal within the common significance of that term. 
He comes into court the first time with little or no un- 
derstanding of the wrong of his deeds. He becomes 
more and more familiar with wrong doing and the courts 
of the law easily lose their terror for him; he becomes 
hardened and probably has a certain pride and gratifica- 
tion in the eminence he is gaining. 

2. In practically every case, the home is primarily re- 
sponsible, either because it is incompetent or because it 
is neglectful or because it itself is criminal. The ad- 
monition of a judge or the terror of arrest can have 
little permanent influence upon a child when home con- 
ditions are such as do not prevent him or which even in- 
spire him in his law breaking. Records show that such 
a child is again arrested and even again and again. 

3. Boys who have for two or three years been grow- 
ing accustomed t. wrong doing and the courts of the 
law show a tendency to entice smaller boys into the 
same habits. The records repeatedly show instances 
where gangs of boys have been arrested for some serious 
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misdemeanor, which gangs were composed partly of boys 
fourteen and upward, who were old offenders, and partly 
of little fellows eight to ten years old, who in this way 
got their first taste of law. 

We are, I suppose, chiefly interested in the effect 
which the existence of this juvenile delinquent class has 
upon the general question of public education. Does 
its existence seriously hamper the attainment of the 
main end in view? 

What must be the plain effect upon his schoolmates 
of the appearance in school of a boy whom they know to 
have been the day before arraigned in police court or 
even to have been tried at a criminal session of the 
county court? The effect cannot be otherwise than bad. 
Their returning school fellow is to many of them not an 
outcast unworthy of companionship nor yet a repentant 
wrongdoer to be forgiven and helped, but rather a hero 
who has felt the strong arm of the law and come off un- 
scathed. The lesson cannot be other than one of con- 
tempt for the law at even its most vital points. 

Our public school system is designed primarily to pre- 
pare boys and girls for the privileges and the obliga- 
tions of good citizens of the republic. To that end 
teachers are chosen and courses of study laid down. To 
that end the state imposes the law of compulsory at- 
tendance at school, and prescribes certain instruction 
in good morals and patriotism. But what do all these 
avail, if at the same time the experience of children 
shall teach them that laws may be broken with impunity 
and the law breaker retain his full place in the social 
scheme to which he belongs? One of these persistent 
offenders may well do more in a year to teach a roomful 
of children the spirit of lawlessness than a teacher can 
doin the same time to teach them respect for the law 
and good citizenship. 


The Home and Homes. 


It is clear that the point at which attention is first 
and most imperatively needed is the home and home 
conditions. Betterment may come thru statutory enact- 
ment or it may come thru the action of non-legal forces 
operating to raise the standard of home life. Probably 
permanent improvement must use both methods. 

In the first place, there are homes so utterly unworthy 
the name, so wholly given over to filthiness and brutality, 
and parental incompetency that no child life can live 
there and hope to become anything different from what 
the surroundings must naturally make it. Children are 
frequently taken out of these homes by legal authority 
and placed among decent home conditions. It is a pity 
that the children of every such home cannot be cared 
for in the same way. 

But what of the child who has already developed a 
vicious tendency? He should not ordinarily be placed in 
institutions or homes with other children, whom he is 
too aptto corrupt. He certainly shculd not be allowed 
to attend the public schools. The police authorities and 
the superintendents of industrial and reform schools 
seem to be at one in their opinion that the young boys 
should not be schooled with the older boys of more hard- 
ened character who usually make up the enrollment of 
such institutions. It remains then to give back the 
six-, eight-, twelve-year-olds to the care of their incompe- 
tent or wretched home, with the certain knowledge that 
they are bound to go on from bad to worse until the re- 
form school gets them at an age at which the chance of 
formation is gone and the likelihood of real reformation 
pretty much gone too. 

Parental schools are sorely needed which by location, 
management, internal regimen and course of training, 
would be able to receive this class of young boys at a 
sufficiently early age, give them a right home life and 
such training as is best adapted to the elimination of 
budding tendencies to crime. 

In the second place, a large number of cases come 
from homes which are capable enough but either wilfully 
or neglectfully irresponsible. The Colorado law looking 
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toward such families has logical point in its provision 
that parents shall be held immediately responsible for 
the misdeeds of children. It is no less then absurd, to say 
nothing of the harm it does, to put a little boy thru the 
stately process of the law, for a crime for which an older 
person might get a state prison sentence,—and then of 
necessity let him go with a reprimand. If the parent, 
to whose custody the child is given by the dearest laws 
of God and man .alike, were punished for the wrong 
that child does by reason of neglect, he might think 
twice before again renouncing his responsibility. 

One must have compassion for the hard pressed par- 
ent of many children; for the widow who is often un- 
able to give her children the attention they need because 
she must be away from home to earn their daily bread; 
for the parent of the exceptionally unruly child. But 
the plain facts show that these cases are the exception 
rather than the rule, that in most instances the parent 
is entirely able, but simply unwilling to maintain the 
authority of the home. We need a more immediate 
legal constraint upon this latter class of parents, hold- 
ing them to the reasonable performance of their par- 
ental duties. 

The school can do something itself,—in some direc- 
tions it is already doing much thru its good influence,— 
but it certainly cannot be held responsible for results in 
the way of reclaiming those juvenile delinquents or in- 
hibiting their tendencies, inasmuch as it cannot control 
them for more than about one-ninth of their time. It 
is a question how far the school should in general con- 
cern itself with the out-of-school life of the child. The 
present tendency undoubtedly is for the teachers to 
think more of this side of their pupils’ lives than they 
formerly did. Much in the way of learning and under- 
standing the home and playground conditions of chil- 
dren, the grade teacher cannot do for lack of time, if 
not of the training and experience. The system asa 
whole, however, ought to be so organized as to enable it 
to reach out and help the child in his out-of-school rela- 
tions. 


Undoubtedly, the most effective curative a city can 
apply is the playground. The testimony of students of 
this problem of delinquency and of kindred problems 
points with one accord to the principle that boys who 
have a fair chance to develop their athletic instincts 
spend their superabundant energies in this way and thus 
avoid one of the principal forces impelling to mischief 
and wrong doing. One or more suitable and easily ac- 
cessible fields about a city, properly graded and properly 
fitted for athletic sports, adds very desirably and effect- 


ively to a city’s educational capital. 


BPN 


A book was opened just now purporting to contain 
the choicest selections concerning education. But it 
gave of America only words by Harris, Butler, and Eliot. 
Now some of the best things we have in educational 
literature were said by Horace Mann, but no quotation 
from him appears. None of the men mentioned in 
the book has been able to say his say in as condensed, 
epigrammatic a way. They have, to take considerable 
space to present a thought. Then Col. F. W. Parker 
has said some things that will not soon die, and so has 
G. Stanley Hall. There might be a book of selections 
that would be quite precious; but an educator would 
have to prepare it. 


BPN 


Thru the efforts of the Philadelphia Vacant Lot Asso- 
ciation, Weccacoe square, a two-acre plot of ground is 
to be used for a school garden this summer. The land 
is to be divided into 500 gardens, each of which will con- 
tain enough space for every child to raise vegetables for 
the family. In addition, some of the ground will be de- 
voted to raising flowers. The children will receive a 
technical education in gardening. 
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 w Successful Teaching of Physiology. #& & 
. By Ella B. Hallock. 


There is but one thought in the minds of pupils, 
teachers, and the public at the mention of physiology, 
and that is hygiene and temperance. We have only to 
look out upon society or into the schools to realize that 
this end of teaching physiology is a most important 

, one —so important that we must not fail to attainit. But 
there is a higher aim than this that the teacher must 
have in mind. There is one aim and only one that the 
teacher must strive forin teaching any subject. Utili- 
tarian ends are all right and much to be desired, but no 
subject has an excuse for existence in the curricula of 
our schools that cannot serve over and beyond the utili- 
tarian end, the great end of education. Teachers con- 
fronted with the subject of physiology should say, “I 
will not teach enough of this subject so that I can tell 
the pupils how to take care of their bodies; I will teach 
enough of anatomy and physiology, and in such a way, 
as to make my pupils thoughtful and appreciative.” Let 
them say this and do this, and they have the golden key 
to success in their work. Make pupils think, and any 
subject can be taught them successfully. In teaching 
physiology, therefore, subject-matter must be selected 
and means and methods used that tend to awaken inter- 
est and thought in the pupils. 


The First Step. 

Before any help can be given teachers in teaching 
physiology, they must agree to teach less in each grade 
than is ordinarily taught. By teaching less, 7.¢., attempt- 
ing to cover less ground, they will in the end teach 
more. In many schools an effort is made to cover the 
entire subject, in a more or less superficial way, accord- 
ing to the grade,in oneyear. Where this must be done, 
no help can be given. All the pupil can do is to cram, 
and the teacher aid him-in the process by hearing lessons 
from a book. Noend of education is served by this 
method; no clear, definite knowledge is gained; no in- 
terest is awakened in either pupil or teacher,-but both 
alike are thoroly tired of the subject long before the 
high school is reached. If, beginning with the fourth 
grade, one division of the subject could be taught in 
each grade, a truly scientific work might be done—a 
work that would be a joy to both teachers and pupils, 
and that would accomplish results of a lasting character 
in the physical, mental, and moral development of the 


children. 
Right Relations. 


Physiology should be taught from a broad standpoint. 
It is a part of the study of life, or, more broadly still, of 
the study of the universe. Man is related to everything 
on earth and possibly to everything in the heavens. 
The science, therefore, that treats of the structure and 
needs of man is related to every other science and should 
be taught in that relation. One is surprised in prepar- 
ing even an elementary work on the structure and needs 
of the body, how the work must include in an elementary 
way- truths from zoology, botany, physics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, meteorology, and astronomy. Can we not 
teach physiology in such a way as to make pupils feel 
the unity of all things? 

1. From the primary: grades to the high school, 
physiology should be made a part of the study of 
animal life. The aim is not to give a knowledge of the 
human body that shall equal the physician’s, but rather 
the broad outlook of an educated person; to lead pupils 
to see resemblances and differences in the structure of 
living things, and to think about what they mean. 
“This is biology!” “This is comparative anatomy!” 
some teachers exclaim. Call it what you like, it is work 
that can be done in any school, by any teacher who has 
the A, B, C of her profession, viz., ambition, brains, 
and common-sense. ° 

2. Physiology should be related to the other sciences. 
This has been done in sme schools. Closely related 


topics in physics, chemistry, physiology, and other sci- 
ences are taught in the same grade. In the grade 
where muscles are taught, there is a series of experi- 
ments and problems onthe lever. Accompanying respir- 
ation, there is a long series of experiments showing that 
air is a substance, that it exerts pressure, is affected by 
heat and cold and other physical properties, In the 
same grade oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic-acid gas, and 
watery-vapor become something more than mere names. 
In the grade where the eye is studied the physics of 
light is taught; the ear, the physics of sound—not 
exhaustively, of course, but in an elementary way. 
Physiologies can only refer to correlated topics in a gen- 
eral way; it rests with the superintendent or teacher to 
see that there is unity in the scientific matter taught in 
each grade and a scientific method used in teaching it. 

3. Physiology must be taught in relation to good 

health. If pupils have a clear, vivid idea of the struc- 
ture of the organs of the body, of their work, and of the 
conditions under which they work, hygiene becomes a 
mere matter of inference. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that the whole subject is left floating indefinitely 
in the air. Six hygienic topics, air, food, drink, cleanli- 
ness, clothing, and exercise, pertain to the health of the 
body. They should be taught in every grade in connec- 
tion with whatever division of the subject of physiology 
is being studied, whether it is covering, bones, muscles, 
respiration, circulation, digestion, or the nervous sys- 
tem. . Every one of the six topics should be considered 
thoroly, intelligently, and seriously. These topics in- 
clude the healthful things to be desired and the injurious 
ones to be shunned. A teacher who values and uses 
healthful things can inspire pupils with a sense of their 
value. If pupils are trained to love cleanliness in every 
detail of their lives, to desire clean water, clean clothes, 
clean surroundings, clean air at all times and in all 
places, very positive aid might be given to the solution 
of the alcohol and cigaret problem. Teachers testify 
that when pupils are allowed to study a physiological 
topic slowly and are trained to observe and think at 
every step, when they come to consider topics in hygiene 
these are studied with the same interest and seriousness 
that were given to topics relating to structure. Light- 
ness and silliness of manner have vanished, and any topic, 
whether it is air, dress, or alcoholic drinks, is met with 
respect and interest, to discover, if possible, its relation 
to the health of the organs that are being studied. 
Subject-Matter. 

Primary Grades.—How can physiology in primary 
grades be made a part of the study of animal life? In 
the lowest grades of many schools, the pupils study the 
external parts of the body—the head, neck, trunk, legs, 
and arms. Would it not add to the interest of the child 
when he finds out that his body is composed of five prin- 
cipal parts, to have him discover whether other living 
things have five parts or four parts or three or two or 
one part? If he studies the external parts of his arm, 
notice the sparkle that comes into his eye when, the 
teacher asks him to find the arms of the horse, the bird, 
the frog, and the fish; to notice how they differ in shape 
and to think about why they differ. Those are problems 
for the child, something for him to do, and they are worth 
doing. The pupils and teacher find out the different 
kinds of work the different kinds of hands do, how each 
kind is suited to its work, and then the different kinds 
of work done by the wonderful human hand, until little 
bit of appreciation of this wonderful “gift” to man 
creeps into the hearts of all. After this study, isn’t it 
perfectly natural that the pupils should be interested in 
knowing how the hand must be cared for and trained in 
order that it may do its best work? And then every de- 
tail is entered into in regard to the care and training 
that are necessary in order that hands may be strong, 
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beautiful, and skilful, the pupils writing day by day in 
books kept for that purpose, short, simple, specific rules 
that express what they will try to practice, such as, “I 
will wash my hands on rising;” “I will wash my hands 
before going to bed;” “I will wash.my hands before eat- 
ing,” etc. 

The aim in the lowest grades is not simply to teach 
hygiene, but to teach the structure and use of the prin- 
cipal external parts or the body in such relations and by 
such methods as will make even the little pupils think 
and appreciate. In this way physiology takes its place 
with other subjects and becomes a means of education. 
The subject-matter for primary grades may include these 
topics: I. External Structure—The Principal Parts, 
The Fore-Limbs of Animals—The Arm, Means of Loco- 
motion—The Leg, The Trunk, The Head and Neck; 
II. Needs of the Body—Air, Food, Water, Sunshine, 
Clothing, Exercise and Rest. 

Grammar Grades.—On reaching the grades where 
physiology proper is taught, instead of studying about 
human bones, muscles, etc., as if man were the only ani- 
mal possessing these organs, the whole subject of anat- 
omy and physiology may be divided into four sections 
and these into their sub-divisions, which are to be appor- 
tioned among the different grades. Four characteristics 
of animal life, are, motion, breathing, eating and feeling. 
Include the organs to be studied under these heads, as, 
1. How Animals Move—(Muscles, Bones, and Covering). 
2. How Animals Breathe—(Respiratory Organs); 3. How 
Animals Eat—(Digestive Organs); How Animals Feel— 
(Organs of the Nervous System). In the fourth grade, 
teach The Covering of Animals; in the fifth, Bones; in 
the sixth, Muscles; in the seventh, Respiratory Organs; 
in the eighth, Circulatory Organs; in the ninth, Organs 
of the Nervous System. 

Methods. 


How is a teacher to teach physiology under the above 
heads without a special course in comparative anatomy? 
How can the present text-books be used in this work? 
A biologist would not think conditions very favorable for 
teaching biology or even comparative anatomy. Do not 
let us be frightened by high-sounding words. Some of 
the recently published text-books have much of compar- 
ative anatomy in them and they are very popular with 
both teachers and pupils. However good or however 
poor the text-books may be, the teacher should make her 
own comparative anatomy by simply comparing wherever 
a comparison can be made. 

First, let the teacher gather up all the text-books 
from the pupils’ desks and store them away until she is 
ready to have the pupils use them. Then let her take 
one of them for a guide in assigning topics for indepen- 
dent work by the pupils. I pick up at random a text- 
book for intermediate grades. The first statement made 
under Muscles is that they are on the outside of the 
body. Assign for the first topic, the location of muscles. 
Are they always on the outside of the skeleton? Run 
down thru the scale of animal life. You will find the 
next statement to be in regard to color. Are they always 
red? Follow the text-book and place on the board the 
topics as they occur. They will run something like this: 
Location,’ Color, Arrangement, Number, Structure, 
Properties, Action, Use and Training, Health—includ- 
ing every topic pertaining to the health of the muscles, 
and therefore to the health of the whole body. Assign 
definite work for the pupils. Let them gather as much 
information as possible from their own observation. Cor- 
rect and supplement their observations by work done in 
the class when specimens and simple pieces of apparatus 
may be used. Assign new topics for thought and study 
(return the text-books and place other books at the dis- 
posal of the pupils). Finally, call for written work, 


which will include descriptions and drawings of things 
seen and thought about. The children have seen, thought, 
written, and drawn; there is but one thing more for 
them to do and the work of education is complete. That 
is, to express by action what they have seen and said 
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should be done in matters pertaining to good living. To 
accomplish this important end, form in each grade the 
Good Health Club. 

The Good Health Club.—Provide each pupil with a 
blank book or cardboard folder, at the top of the first 
page of which these words are written: “As I wish to 
live the best life possible, I will try to keep these rules.” 

Slowly, week by weak as better ways of living are dis- 
covered, rules are formulated and practiced by the mem- 
bers of the club. In the end the club will be following 
a regulated “ day’s order” that touches the physical life 


-at every important point. The rules will relate to rising, 


the bath and care of the body, breathing and ventilation, 
dress, diet, hygiene of eating, total abstinence from all in- 
jurious articles, exercise including work and play, posi- 
tion and carriage of the body, rest and sleep. 

Hold special meetings, once a month, at which there 
can be addresses, discussions, and readings on topics re- 
lating to health. 

‘Each member is free to accept or reject any rule, but, 
having entered it into his book, he is expected to live up 
to it. 

Means. 


The teacher must have materials to aid her in teach- 
ing physiology. Ifa teacher has to teach but one sub- 
ject in a grade she can easily prepare and collect all the 
materials necessary for teaching her special topic. She 
will become a sort of specialist in her subject. Speci- 
mens should be prepared away from the pupils. Bones 
can easily be collected and cleaned, and even entire little 
skeletons mounted on cardboard. Muscles can be dis- 
sected out from the limbs of small animals and pre- 
served in alcohol or formalin. Internal organs showing 
marked gradations in development, from the fish, frog, 
fowl, and mammal, may he gradually prepared. Direc- 
tions for doing this work are given in any advanced physi- 
ology. Not all at once, but, as the years have passed, I 
have been able to collect a series of hearts, lungs, and 
brains. They are all objects of interest and beauty and 
they appeal to thoughtful pupils as such when presented 
by a thoughtful teacher. We are repelled by what we 
do not understand. I might add that, in all my experi- 
ence, I have never found it necessary to kill an animal. 
One has only to go to the market, to fishermen, to hunt- 
ers and trappers, in order to obtain all the dead animals 
needed. It is interesting, also, to know that it is the 
testimony of teachers, without exception, so far as I have 
been able to learn, that objective work in physiology, 
whereby the pupils gain a real knowledge of the vital or- 
gans, tends to make pupils more regardful of life. 

Casts of different parts of the body and of the whole 
body, perfect in their proportions, may be bought for a 
few cents. Models and charts are more expensive. Home- 
made charts may be made on manila paper or white cloth, 
enlarging, by any method familiar to the teacher, the 
drawings found in a physiology. 

The teacher must have helpful books, and a long list 
of them might be named. There come to my mind the 
titles of three or four that I have used oftenest: Huxley’s 
“ Elementary Physiology” (Macmillan); Foster & Shore’s 
“ Physiology for Beginners” (Macmillan); Orton’s “ Com- 
parative Zoology ” (Harper); Colton’s “ Practical Zoology ” 
(Heath) and every book and article on hygiene available 
and valuable. 

To sum up: Aim high; train pupils to see, think, 
tell, and do. Teach slowly and broadly, using scientific 
methods. There will result real knowledge that will never 
fade away, correct habits of thought and study, a ten- 
dency to seek for truth and express truth, an appreci- 
ation of, and a regard for, living things, an appreciation 
of the higher purposes of every part of the body, and 
a desire to live so that these purposes shall be ful- 
filled. Are not these ends worth striving for? 

Physiology is a chapter from the great book of truth. 
Teach it for its own sake, first, as any science should be 
taught, and hygiene and temperance and all other good 
things will be added. 
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Commercial Korea. 


In a recently-published monograph the department of 
commerce and labor has given some timely and interest- 
ing information concerning Korea. 

The population of Korea the monograph in question 
puts at about fifteen millions in round numbers, the area 
at about equal to that of the state of Kansas, and the 
foreign commerce at about twelve million dollars, of 
which imports form about seven and one-half millions. 

- part of the Chinese empire prior to the Christian era, 
Korea remained under the control of that country until 
about the end of the sixteenth century, when the Jap- 
anese sent a large invading army into Korea for the 
purpose of driving out the Chinese and taking possession. 
The Japanese rule, however, was comparatively brief, 
and in 1627 the people of Manchuria placed the country 
under vassalage, and until 1894 Korea recognized the 
control of China by sending tribute-bearing missions 
annually to Peking. 

In 1894 an insurrection led the country to ask aid 
from China, and Chinese troopswere sent. This action, 
being looked upon by the Japanese as a step toward the 
complete control of Korea by China, precipitated a war 
between China and Japan in 1894, which resulted fav- 
orably to Japan and was followed by a renunciation of 
Chinese sovereignty by the Korean king, the substitution 
of Japanese for Chinese influence, and the introduction 
of many important reforms under Japanese advisers. 
These reforms included adjustment of taxation, abolition 
of slavery, establishment of educational institutions, in- 
troduction of a postal system, membership in the Inter- 
national Postal Union, and a reform of the judiciary. 

Commercially the development of Korea begins with 
1876, when two ports, Gensan and Fusan, were, upon 
the insistence of Japan, opened to trade with that coun- 
try only. In 1882 Admiral Shufeldt, of the United 
States navy, visited Korea and secured a treaty of 
friendship between the United States and Korea by 
which American vessels were given access to its treaty 
ports and the safety of American vessels and citizens 
assured. This was followed by treaties with Germany 
and Great Britain in 1883, Russia and Italy in 1884, 
France in 1886, Austria in 1892, and China in 1897. 
The formation of the treaty between Korea and the 
United States in 1882 was immediately followed by a 
visit from a Korean embassy to Washington, sent to ex- 
change ratifications of the treaty. From this time for- 
ward Korea was opened to foreign trade and western 
civilization, and the Korean government established its 
legations in the Uniten States and other great commer- 
cial nations. With the opening of the treaty ports and 
the establ‘shment of commerce an official record of Ko- 
rean imports and exports began. This shows imports in 
1884 amounting to about $800,000 and exports amount- 
ing to $475,000. By 1890 imports had grown to $3,850,000 
and exports to $2,975,000. In 1902 the imports at the 
treaty ports amounted to about $7,000,000 and the exports 
of merchandise to about $4,200,000. In addition to this, 
exports of gold amounted to over $2,000,000, while the 
imports and exports at other than treaty ports are esti- 
mated as being sufficient to bring the total commerce of 
1902 up to fully $15,000,000, exclusive of gold exports, 
= as above indicated, amounted to about $2,000,- 


The most important articles in the export trade are 
rice, which shows an annual exportation of more than a 
million dollars; beans, a half million; ginseng, nearly a 
half million; and hides, about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in value in the latest available year. Of the impor- 
tations, cotton goods form the largest item, from three 
to three and one-half million dollars per annum; silk 
piece goods imported from Japan and China amount to 
600 thousand dollars per annum; kerosene oil about 300 
thousand dollars; railway materials about 250 thousand 
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dollars; mining supplies about 200 thousand dollars; and 
bags and ropes for packing, 150 thousand dollars. Korea, 
like China, is now drawing considerable quantities of 
cotton yarn from Japan, and considerable supplies of 
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cotton manufactures. Great progress is being made by 
Japan in the manufacture of cotton, and in addition to 
supplying cotton cloths to China and Korea in large 
quantities it is now supplying cotton yarns which are 
used in household manufacture as well as in certain of 
the cotton mills which exist, and are proving quite suc- 
cessful. : 

The foreign commerce is carried on thru the treaty 
ports of Chemulpo, Fusan, Wonsan, Chinampo, Mokpo, 
Kunsan, Masampo, and Song Chin. Chemulpo, which 
is located on the western coast of Korea, about midway 
from its southernmost point to the northern boundary, 
has by far the largest commerce. Its imports in 1902 
were reported at $1,250,000 out of a total of $1,920,000. 
The exports of Chemulpo, however, are very much less 
than those of other ports, being $45,000 in 1902 out of 
a total of $1,830,000. Its pre-eminence over the other 
treaty ports as a point. of importation is due largely to 
the fact that it is of itself a considerable city with a com- 
paratively large foreign population and is in direct rail- 
way communication with the capital of Korea, Seoul, 
which is only thirty-five miles distant. 


CPN 
Captain Scott in the Antarctic. 


Advices from New Zealand report the arrival of the 
British Antarctic expedition under Captain Scott, the 
eminent explorer. Probably no expedition has ever been 
more successful in extending the bounds of geographical 
knowledge. During the first year the explorers achieved 
three notable successes which have been well supple- 
mented by the work of the second year. 

During his first year in the Antarctic Captain Scott 
traced the eastern edge of the continent for 350 miles 
south of his winter quarters at Mount Erebus, attaining 
a latitude of eighty-two degrees seventeen minutes 
south. From this farthest south, ranges of monntains 
continued to stretch far away a little east of south as far 
as the eye could reach. 

The second achievement was the journey of the Dis- 
covery for 640 miles east of Mount Erebus along the 
edge of the great ice barrier to the shores of another land 
never seen before, which Scott named King Edward VII. 
land. About 170 miles to the west of this shore Cap- 
tain Scott made a sledge excursion over the ice south- 
ward, nearly to the seventy-ninth parallel. From a bal- 
loon he saw many parallel lines of undulation extending 
southward as far as the eye could reach. To all appear- 
ances a great bight penetrates the continent between 
Victoria Land and this more eastern land region. 

The third achievement was a sledge journey from 
Mount Erebus westward into the continent for about a 
hundred miles from the coast, ascending glaciers and 
mountains to a smooth, open, snow-covered plain. 

During the second year no further attempt was made 
to attain a high southing. A sledge journey was made 
over the sea ice to a point 160 geographical miles south- 
east of the ship. No land was found, which seems to 
confirm the belief that the region is a bight of the ocean. 
The exploration of the continental mass to the west of 
the Discovery’s winter quarters was extended inland 270 
miles, about forty miles further south, and 100 miles 
further west than the point reached during the previous 
year. It was found that the vast continental plateau 
rises to a height of 9,000 feet. 

After the Discovery was released from the ice some 
interesting work was done. It was found that the Bal- 
leny islands were identical with the three Russell islands 
of Ross. It has long been conjectured that they were 
the ssme althe tha nosition given hy Roas differed con- 
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siderably from that of Balleny. It was also found that 
the extreme eastern part of the coast line indicated by 
Wilkes does not exist. This disproves the hypothesis 
that the coast of Wilkes Land is extended eastward in a 
long connected line to Victoria Land. 

The fact seems to have been definitely established by 
the discoveries of the German expedition at the western 
extremity of Wilkes Land that the land massesthere are a 
part of the continental coast. If Scott’s conclusions are 
correct it is probable that there is an important recession 
of the shore to the west of Victoria Land, which may 
thus be a broad peninsula. 


Wonders of North Alaska. 


The report of the United States Geological Survey’s 
expedition to Northern Alaska has béen published, thus 
bringing to light much interesting and valuable geograph- 
ical information. The members of the expedition were 
Messrs. F. C. Schrader and W. J. Peters who, during 
the summer of 1901, crossed central Alaska from the 
Yukon to the Arctic ocean. This was the only expedi- 
tion that ever made this overland trip. Other white 
men have reached the northern shore of Alaska and the 
southern shore of the Arctic ocean by means of whaling 
vessels and other seacraft, but this overland journey is 
unique in Arctic exploration. 

The expedition sailed for Alaska in early spring of 
1901. An arduous preliminary journey of 1,200 miles 
was made by dog sled down the Yukon to the “ Koyukuk,” 
the most northern mining camp on the continent. With 
it as a basis, explorations were made by dog sleds to dis- 
cover a pass over the rugged mountains toward the 
North. One was found, and as soon as the ice broke up 
in June the expedition set out in canoes. The way was 
northward up the John river, thence by portage across a 
pass, and by canoe down the Anaktuvuk and Colville to 
the Arctic coast. Point Barrow was reached Sept. 3 
and as the sea was about to freeze up the party em- 
barked in an open whale boat and coasted south for 
three hundred miles until picked up by a collier and 
landed at Nome. 

This expedition has yielded rich geographic and 
geologic results. The region was found to consist of 
three well marked geographic provinces, the Mountain 
or Middle, the Koyukuk or southern, and the Arctic 
slope or northern, which are comparable to the Rocky 
mountains, the Great Interior Basin, and the Great 
Plains in the western United States. The middle 
province consists of a belt of rugged mountains, 100 
miles in width and 6,000 feet high. They are a contin- 
uation of the Rocky mountain system, but turn here and 
run east and west at right angles to their general trend. 
On either side is a gently rolling upland country. To 
the north it slopes down to a nearly flat coastal plain 
along the Arctic. : 

The geology of the country is interesting. The evi- 
dence goes to show that northern Alaska has been tilted 
toward the westward in geologically recent time. The 
rocks are sedimentary, ranging from paleozoic to recent 
in point of age. The paleozoic rocks are of economic 
importance, since they seem to be the source of the 
placers found in the country. Occurrences of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, antimony, and coal are found thruout 
the country. The most important of these metals is 
gold, which has been produced there in commercial 
quantities since 1899. It is found in the district above 
the sixty-seventh parallel. Coal is widely distributed. 
It occurs in the Koyukuk province as bituminous coal. 
Some is also found on the Arctic slope on the Anaktuvuk 
river. Considerable quantities of lignite are exposed 
along the bluffs of the Colville. A fair grade of bitu- 
minous coal is mined at Cape Lisburne. 


Canals of Mars. 


A prominent English astronomer has made some curious 
observations concerning the planet Mars and its in- 
habitants. In studying the canals which intersect the 


planet, he has made several interesting deductions. There 
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are two canals called by astronomers Thoth and 
Amenthes, which come alternately into the telescope’s 
field of view. The astronomer maintains that it is evi- 
dent that they are so dependent on a single water sup- 
ply, which is admitted to each in turn. This is further 
proof, he maintains, that the canals are not accidental 
markings of the planet’s surface, but artificial channels 
of irrigation regulated by the Martians. An objection 
to the theory is the huge size of the canals. Many 
are calculated to be at least sixty miles wide, making it 
difficult to imagine how such gigantic affairs could be 
worked. 

On the other hand, the so-called canals are perhaps 
not actual water channels themselves, but broad tracts 
of cultivated land, which are only distinguishable from 
the surrounding desert when the crops ripen. From 
these speculative facts the conclusion is drawn that the 
alternation of the visibility of Thoth and Amenthes 
proves that the Martians are obliged to economize their 
scanty supply of water for irrigating cultivable land in 
the vast sections, so as to combat a water famine. 


Archeological Work in Greece. 

Few people realize the time, money, and intellect ex- 
pended in the archeological research work going on 
in Greece. With the return of spring five schools of 
research have resumed work in the peninsula. The 
American school will continue its excavations at Corinth. 
The northern, and, apparently, the western limits of the 
agora have already been ascertained, and it is hoped that 
the southwestern corner will be reached before the end 
of the season. It is expected that this will result in the 
identification of some of the sanctuaries mentioned by 
Pausanias as the starting points of roads to Sicyon and 
the Acrocorinthos. 

The British school will resume its excavations at Pal- 
eocastro, Eastern Crete, where a rich series of Mycenzean 
vases and terra cottas have been discovered. Trial ex- 
cavations will be made at Laconia. The first site will 
be the temple of Artemis at Kary. 

The French school will excavate more completely and 
systematically the Delos excavations, which have already 
interesting traces of the commercial activity of Roman 
republican times. The excavation of the temple of Apollo 
Ptoos, northeast of Thebes, will continue. 

The Germans will resume their researches on the 
island of Levkas, which Dorpfeld identifies as Homer’s 
Ithaca. The Greek society will continue its work at the 
temple of Hera in Samos and also in the neighborhood 
of the Theseum at Athens, which may fix the boundaries 
of the agora in this direction. It has also undertaken 
repairs to the temple of the Apollo Phigaleia and the 
restoration of the lion of Cheroneia. 


Port Arthur. 

Some forty years ago it appears that Lieutenant 
Arthur commanded H. M. S. Algerine that entered the 
harbor of Port Arthur on June 30, 1860. Mr. Blakeney, 
who was in the coast survey service in those waters at 
the time, wrote lately as to the incident thus: 

“ We anchored for.the night in Pigeon bay, about five 
miles north of the promontory, and, having ascended 
next morning to the summit, some fifteen hundred: feet 
above the sea, we thence obtained our first view of the 
now celebrated Port Arthur—so named by Commander 


-John Ward, of the Actaeon, after Lieut. William Arthur, 


whose ship, the Algerine, was the first to enter it. 


Harbin. 

Harbin was a city of 70,000 population when the Rus- 
sians went there to build the extension of the Siberian 
railroad. It has now a population of 125,000. It isin 
the heart of Manchuria, in a fertile plain where wheat, 
maize, oats, barley, rice, vegetables, fruits, and grass 
grow in abundance. It is on the Sungari river, which 
empties ito the Amur. Steamboats navigate here. It 
is a center of great activity. There are flour mills, meat 
packing (pork mainly), lumber, and brick making. This 
is Russia’s base in the Far East. 
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XV. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Graining, New Mork City. 


Grade 6B. 


Boys. 

Total time per week 90 minutes, to be divided into 
two periods of appropriate length for lessons in working 
drawing, structural and applied design, and object draw- 
ing. 

Working Drawing.—Develop and emphasize the pur- 
pose of working drawings. Aim to secure clear and 
well-placed free-hand sketches, followed by accurate me- 
chanical drawings, carefully lettered and dimensioned. 
Insist on neatness in execution. 

Design.—In structural design develop law of fitness to 
purpose—i. e., that use determines form and material, 
and that desire for strength and beauty determines pro- 
portions. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

1. Working drawing (free-hand). End mortise joint. 
Two views, half size. Extension, dimension, lines, etc. 

2. Working drawing (mechanical). End mortise joint. 
From sketches made first lesson. Vertical dimensions 
should be turned to read from bottom of page toward 
the top. 

3. Practice free-hand printing and numbering. Print 
name and title on working drawing. 

4, Working drawing (free-hand—third angle, three 
views). From model furnished by shop instructor, or 
from inkstand or other model furnished by special teach- 
er. Extension, dimension lines, etc., indicated. Use 
hard pencils. Study of model to develop the principles 
of structural design (fitness of model to purpose; beauty 
in proportion, proper relation of parts), with a view to 
the making by each pupil of a model showing original 
dimensions. 

Each pupil will plan within given limitations original 
proportions for his model. The dimensions planned may 
be marked upon the free-hand working drawing made 
last lesson. If necessary a new free-hand drawing will 
be made and dimensioned. 

6. Plan original modifications in outline of model di- 
mensioned last lesson. Make several sketches. 

7. Each pupil will draw full size such part of the 
model as is modified in outline. This drawing is to be 
followed in shop or class-room in the construction of the 
original form. 

8. Working drawing (mechanical) of original model 
from sketches made sixth lesson. Position of drawing 
on paper to be decided by pupil. Three views, lightly 
drawn, showing parts of original model, without modified 
outline. Practice printing name and title. 

9. Make careful drawings of parts showing modified 
outline, cut these out and use as templates in completing 
working drawing. Extension, dimension lines, etc. Print 
name and title. 

Design.—In applied design aim to develop knowledge: 
of balance—equalized weights or consistency of attrac- 
tions, rhythm—continuous or related movement, har- 
mony—consistency or relationship of masses. Empha- 
size the proper relation of the decorating mass to the 
space decorated, and the refinement of the elements of 
the mass. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

10. Design for constructed form. Sketches, original 
units from flower or from leaf and flower. 

11. Continue with sketches for design for constructed 
form. 

12. Continue with sketches for design. 

13. Complete design for constructed form. 

14. Trace on paper design for constructed form. 
Make two tracings. One to be painted, the other to be 


used in tracing design on constructed form. 

15. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors 
suitable for staining wood, as illustrated on color chart, 
and paint background of design. 


16. Practice painting units for design in colors, show- 
ing harmonious relations with background color. 

17. Complete painting design. 

Object Drawing.—Aim to secure correct foreshorten- 
ing and accent in drawings of familiar cylindrical and 
prismatic objects in simple groups and tests by pencil 
holding and pencil measurements of directions and pro- 
portions. Use individual models wherever possible. In 
all drawings seek quality of line expressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 


18. Draw cylindrical object, below or above eye, or pic- 
ture study: “ Morning in Alsace”—Marchal. 

19. Sketch group, as jar and water cup. Note size 
and placing. General proportions and position of ob- 
jects. Sketch whole group lightly. 

20. Complete drawing of group sketched 17th lesson. 
Group placed in position and studied. Errors in propor- 
tion and appearance corrected. Complete drawing—at- 
tention to rendering. 

21. Test Drawing.—Group, cylindrical object, and 
cup or vegetable. Development of lesson to precede 
drawing. 

22. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Reading 
from Homer ”—Alma Tadema. 

23. Sketch two books turned, or strawberry box 
turned. Note size and placing. General proportions; 
relative proportions. Sketch group or object lightly. 

24. Complete drawing sketched twenty-third lesson, 
or proceed as in lesson twenty, or picture study: “J ohn 
Alden and Priscilla”—Boughton. 

25. Triangular prism, horizontal and turned. Make 
several quick sketches of the model turned at different 
angles. 

26. Draw triangular prism, horizontal and turned. 

27. Test Drawing.—Triangular prism, horizontal and 
turned. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

28. Sketch book, partly open, standing on long edges, 
turned like triangular prism. Proceed as in lesson 19. 

29. Complete drawing of book, sketched last lesson. 

30. Draw vegetable, foreshortened, or picture study: 
“Harlem River—Evening ”— Parton. 

31. Plant Form Drawing.— Blocking in foreshortened 
leaf or paint vegetable with leaves in water color. 

32. Blocking in foreshortened leaf or paint vegetable 
or spray in water color. 

33. Blocking in and drawing foreshortened leaf. At- 
tention to rendering, or paint spray or flower in water 
color. 

34. Blocking in and drawing leaf or simple spray, or 
picture study: “Delphic Oracle ”—Michael Angelo. 





Salt rheum, or eczema, with its itching and burning, is cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. So are all ot her blood diseases. 
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Notes of New Books, _ 


Brief Greek Syntax, by Louis Bevier, Jr., Ph.D., profes- 
sor ofthe Greek language and literature in Rutgers college. — 
This is simply a very brief manual of the essential rules of 
syntax, expressed in a form suited to be easily memorized 
by pupils. The various topics are well treated, and the rules 
are illustrated by numerous selections from the authors com- 
monly read by preparatory classes, mainly the Anabasis and 
Homer. Tne treatment of the tenses and modes of the 
verb is unusually good for a brief compendium. The author 
believes that, at least, this much of grammar is essential to 
valuable work in Greek. (American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. ) 


Greek Lessons fur Beginners, by Frederick Stilman Morri- 
son, teacher of Greek in the Hartford High school, and 
Thomas Dwight Goodell, professor of Greek in Yale univer- 
sity. —The leading feature of this number of the series of 
Twentieth Century Text-Books is that it implies a careful 
study of the Greek grammar from the beginning. While, 
as with most beginner's books, the inductive method is fol- 
lowed, simple combinations of words leading to those more 
complex, and the forms being learned just when they are to 
be used. The relations of the members of the sentence are 
expressed in the form of rules to be committed and applied. 
This results in a more accurate knowledge of the grammar 
than is gained thru the common method. 

The book is designed to be used along with Goodell’s 
‘* School Grammar of Attic Greek,’’ and some of the un- 
usual constructions are fully explained. The part which 
arrangement of words plays in conveying the meaning is 
made unusually clear. This is seen particularly in the ex- 
planation of the infinitive construction, and in the use of the 
adjective. The selections of sentences and exercises are 
suited to fine work. (D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 


One who desires to know the last opinion regarding the 
forces of American history does well to read Ellen Churchill 
Sempie’s American History and Its Geographic Condi- 
tions. Its quality is distinctly fine,—it is philosophical, 
very accurate, and written in admirable English. The 
method of treatment is somewhat indicated by the chapter 
headings. The author correctly holds that all other history 
isa revelation of the origins of American history, and, in 

articular, sees that the United States is the expansion of 

urope. This principle is clearly developed in the first 
chapter. That the rivers of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
were the gateways into the United States is a patent fact, 
amply demonstrated in the historic instances cited in the 
second chapter. Back of the Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains lie the Appalachians, to bar the colonists from too 
rapid and too early advance far into the interior,—such is 
the subject of the third chapter. The later history of this 
most interesting mountain region is fully discussed in the 
next two chapters. The Louisiana purchase forms the sub- 
ject of the sixth chapter, that deals largely with the lower 
Mississippi river valley. We have now reached the period 
of the war of 1812, which brings us once more to the At- 
lantic coast and ocean, the theme of the seventh and eighth 
chapters. 

One may well pause at this point to comment upon the 
singular skill shown in the interweaving of the geographic 
and the historical facts; if a comparison may be made, the 
historical knowledge is rather more complete and better de- 
veloped than the geographic, as it should be in view of the 
title of the book. e are next taken to the Mississippi 
valley again, and discuss, in the ninth chapter, its later his- 
tory. The tenth chapter very ogg | carries us to the far 
West and the Rocky mountains. The eleventh chapter 
pursues the same theme. There follow rext some seven 
chapters dealing with special regions and topics, such as the 
Civil war. Inthe nineteenth and last chapter we view the 
United States as a power upon the Pacific ocean. 

ae the finest quality in this very fine book is the evi- 
dence of an ample historical imagination, for here are ideas 
that reach out into the bigness of world history, and without 
pm eae of language to give the effect. The author un- 
doubtedly has a command of modern history that is very un- 
usual in writers upon the history of this country of ours. 
Every page bears testimony that here is no bobk rushed into 
print, but a carefully thought-out anda well-seasoned product 
of scholarship and literary skill. 

The work is printedin the most attractive literary form, 
with large type, on excellent paper, and with a sufficient 
number of fine maps and illustrations. It is, at the same 
time,so definite and logical that it would serve well as atext- 
book in higher classes in secondary schools. 

The reviewer of such a book cannot resist the temptation 
to comment upon the fact that it has been written by a 
woman. It will be a fortunate day for American historical 
letters, when a majority of the men who write upon Ameri- 
can themes know how to write as intelligently and as su- 
perbly well. There is no sex manifest in this kind of histori- 
cal composition, because there is a splendid abundance of 
trained and informed intellect. 
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For a decade, and perhaps more, hence, those who know 
American historical works will be inclined to demand of the 
Congressmen who legislate for the American history of the 


tuture and of the historians who write of the American , 


history of the past at least as much knowledge of the rela- 
tions of history and geography as is embraced in these com- 
petent aud instructive pages. i 

_ (Semple, ‘‘ American History and Its Geographic Condi- 
tions,’’ large 8vo, pp. 456. Good index, with reference to 
authorities consulted. Illustrated. 1903. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston.) W. E. CHANCELLOR. 


Bacteria, Yeasts, and Molds in the Home, by H. W. Conn, 
Ph.D., professor of biology in Wesleyan university; author 
of ‘‘ Agricultural Bacteriology,’’ ‘‘ Bacteria in Milk and Its. 
Products,’’ ‘‘ The Story of Germ Life,’’ ‘‘The Methcd of 
Evolution, etc.—The cause of decay in fcods and the means 
of preventing such loss have material interest for every 
housewife. Dr. Conn has written this bcok for the especiak 
purpose of explaining the first and teaching the seccnd to 
those ignorant of scientific appliances and their use. The 
early chapters describe the essential features of the micro- 
organisms concerned with decay, including their methcds of 
multiplication thru division and by means of spores. The 
accidental products of their life are also given, ard a dis- 
tinction is carefuliy drawn between those of value ard use, 
as vinegar, and those which injure, as the flavor prcducedi 
by common blue mold. That these organismsare sometimes 
indispensable is shown from the flavor of the different vari- 
eties of cheese and of butter, due to the growth of such or- 
ganisms. 

The later chapters deal with decay and disease. Most- 
fruits and meats decay because certain of these organisms,,. 
most of them vegetable, obtain a lodgment and grow upon 
their material. Hence, to preserve them, any that may 
have found such access must be destroyed, and heat is the 
best agent for such destruction, while all others must be 
shut out, asincanning. So communicable diseases, as small- 
pox and diphtheria, are carried by such organisms or their 
spores. Then their spread must be controlled by isolation 
and destruction of the germs. The most approved methods 
of doing this are outlined. The style is simple and the state- 
ments are readily understood by those of ordinary intelli- 
gence. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Elijah Kellogg; the Man and His Work.—This name will 
awaken the attention of thousands of teachers and a hundred 
thousand who are not teachers, for was he not the autkor of 
‘‘Spartacus’’? Who of us has not declaimed or heard de-- 
claimed, ‘‘ Yet I was not always thus.’’ How the hearts of 
boys and girls thrilled at the close: “If we must die, let us. 
die under the open sky, in noble, honorable battle.’’ But 
this man wrote books that cannot die, ‘‘The Elm Island 
Series,’’ ‘‘The Whispering Pine,’’ etc.—some thirty in alk 
and every one calculated to be of benefit to young people. A 
noble life truly! It well deserves the attention of Professor 
Mitchell, of Bowdoin college, who edits the volume. This 
volume and all of his writings deserve a place in schook 
libraries and we advise teachers to select them. (Lee & 
Shepard. Price, $1.20.) 


Came from Coffee. 


A Case Where the Taking of Morphine Began with Coffee. 


‘For 15 years,’’ says a yourg Ohio woman, ‘‘I was & 
great sufferer from stomach, heart, and liver trouble. For 
the last 10 years the suffering was terrible; it would be im- 
possible to describe it. During the last three years I had 
convulsions from which the only relief was the use of mor-- 

hine. 

‘‘T had several physicians nearly all of whom advised me 
to stop drinking tea and coffee, but as I could take only 
liquid foods I felt I could not live without coffee. I con- 
tinued drinking it until I became almost insane, my mind 
wasaffected, whilemy whole nervous system was a complete 
wreck. I suffered day and night from*thirst, and as water 
would only make me sick I kept on trying different drinks 
until a friend asked me to try Postum Food Coffee. 

‘*I did so, but it was some time before I was berefited by 
the change, my system was s0 filled with coffee poison. It 
was not long, however, before I could eat all kinds of foods 
and drink all the cold water I wanted and which my system 
demands. It is now 8 years I have drunk nothing but 
Postum for breakfast and supper, and the result has been 
that in place of being an invalid with my mird affected I 
am now strong, sturdy, happy, and healthy. 

‘‘T have a very delicate daughter who has been greatly 
benefited by drinking Postum, also a strong boy who would 
rather go without fcod for his breakfast than his Portum. 
So much depends on the proper cooking of Postum, for unless. 
it is boiled the proper length of time people will be. disap- 
pointed init. Those in the habit of drinking strong coffee 
should make the Postum very strong at first in order to get 
a strong coffee taste.’’ Name given by PostumCo., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ Tre 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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A Noble Stand. 


The veterans of the Confederate army met at Grenada, 
Miss., and unanimously declared that they were “vio- 
lently, vehemently, and eternally opposed to the practice 
of burning human beings for any crime whatsoever,” 
and that they “appeal in thundering tones to all Con- 
federates, their wives and daughters, and to that great 
and glorious organization, the Daughters uf the Confed- 
eracy, one and all to arise in their might and by precept 
and example, voice and pen, moral force and influence, 
help put a stop to this diabolical, barbaric, unlawful, in- 
human, and ungodly crime.” 

Let us hope that the horrible outrage unequivocally 
condemned in this utterance will never be heard of again 
in any part of our country. One act of brutal lawless- 
ness by citizens of this supposedly enlightened and Chris- 
tian land reduces the effect of the moral teaching in the 
school and pulpit one-half. It is wrong to minimize 
lynching. The plain state of the case is that it is to be 
found in no civilized country outside of America. We 
are claiming too much for our civilization as long as pop- 
ular fury knows no restraint and b'ackens the pages of 
our country’s history with lawless deeds of inhuman 
character. Such athing as the burning of a human 
being has not been done in England since “Bloody 
Mary’s” time, and then the act was committed in quite 
another spirit than prevails at the burning of a human 
being here. The accounts of these awful crimes are 
read with horror in Europe. Let young America know 
the truth that they may insist upon a higher standard of 
civilization thruout the land. Lawlessness of every form 
is the greatest foe of mankind. The duty of the schools 
is plain. 


OPP 
Social Work in the Schools. 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis who has done some excellent 
work in the development of the social phases of school 
life desires to gather information concerning the follow- 
ing questions. Teachers who are willing to help in the 
work are requested to give narrative pictures of their 
experience with as many of the topics as appeal to them. 
The sex and approximate age of pupils and teacher 
should be stated in each case, also the locality in which 
the observation was made. 

1.—If you have ever done any personal work in connection 
with your teaching, which put you in more sympathetic re- 
lations with your pupils, such as: taking walks, going on 
nature study or other excursions, playing games, visiting, 
organizing societies or clubs, etc., will you kindly give an 
account of what you did, and what the results were (a) upon 
individuals, (b) upon the spirit of the class, and (c) upon 
school discipline? 

2. Will you give an account of one or two cases of dis- 
cipline either suffered, inflicted, or observed by you that led 
to a more personal relation between teacher and pupil with 
permanent improvement on the part of the pupil.? 

3. Have you ever seen any great improvement on the part 
of a class follow instruction about personal habits, such as, 
eombing hair, blacking shoes, taking baths, etc.? What was 
the method of the teacher? 

4. Have you ever used, or seen employed, any practical 
method of becoming acquainted with parents and the home 

life of the child? If you have, will you please describe it 
and its results? aaa oe oes 

5. Relate any —— of yours which led you to take 
an interest in a child who had not interested you before. 

6. If you have ever used or seen used any means of creat- 
ing loyalty to the teacher and the other members of the class, 
either by competitions with the others, by co-operation in 
some common enterprise, or by any other means that em- 
phasized common interests, will you please describe it. 

7. What sort of a relation do you consider most healthful 
between pupil and teacher? Does the reserved, stern, yet 
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kind teacher, or the lenient, companionable one, have the . 
more lasting influence for good? : 

8. Will you give an account of any case you know where a 
boy or girl was inspired to higher action by reading or hear- 
ing of the life ofa great man or woman? Can you give any 
reason for this influence? 

9. Have you ever taught ethics to children, either thru a 
text-book, by talks, or thru literature or history? What did 
youdo? What is your feeling as to the result? 

Those who wish to assist in working out this very in- 
teresting and useful line of study may address their an- 
swers to Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 507 W. 124th street, New 
York city. 


PIN 
Organization Under Unification. 


At the first meeting of the new board of regents Dr. 
Andrew S. Draper submitted plans for the unification 
and organization of the state educational department. 
The plan classifies the educational system into three di- 
visions, higher, secondary, and elementary. [ach divi- 
sion is to be under the direction respectively of first, 
second, and third assistant commissioners, each of whom 
within his scope and under the direction of the commis- 
sioner is to exercise the functions of commissioner; their 
rank to be equal and their salaries $5,000 each. 

The first assistant commissioner will have oversight of 
all universities, colleges, professional and _ technical 
schools, of the execution of the laws concerning the 
professions, and also of the state library and its allied 
interests, of the state museum, and of all scientific work 
carried on directly by the state. 

The second assistant commissioner will have oversight 
of all high schools and academies and of the training of 
teachers therefor. 

The third assistant commissioner will have oversight 
of all elementary schools and of the training of teachers 
therefor. 

Sub-departments, to be called divisions, are to be cre- 
ated as follows: Law, examinations, inspections, ac- 
counts, printing and publications, statistics and appor- 
tionments, normal schools, training classes and insti- 
tutes, libraries, and scientific work and museums, with a 
director of each, to be nominated by the commissioner 
with the approval of the regents. All work in the office 
of the regents of the university and in the former de- 
partment of public instruction falling within any one of 
these divisions is to be assigned thereto. In any case of 
doubt the commissioner is to settle it. 

The board of regents, on the’ recommendation of Dr. 
Draper, has decided that “appointments under this plan, 
excepting the assistant commissioners, and the secretary 
of the commissioner, be made from the officials and em- 
ployes heretofore in the offices of the regents of the 
university and in the department of public instruction 
so far as may seem practicable to the commissioner. 
Also that the terms of the deputies of the superinten- 
dent of public instruction shall end when the assistant 
commissioners are appointed, and that the employment 
of all persons now in the regents’ office and in the de- 
partment of publicinstruction who are not re-appointed 
under this plan of reorganization by the first day of June, 
1904, shall terminate on that day. 

In the course of an address to the regents, Dr. Draper 
called attention to the vast opportunity to unify and 
increase the efficiency of the educational system of the 
state. He raised the question whether the school sys- 
tem had not become overcomplex, been overinspected, 
and whether there could not be afforded a larger oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of individual initiative, not only 
by teachers, but by people of localities. 


OP 
Bible Reading. 


The supreme court of Kansas has decided that “A 
public school teacher, who, for the purpose of quieting 
the pupils and preparing them for their regular studies, 
repeats the Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm, 
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as a morning exercise, without comment or remark, in 
which none of the pupils are required to participate, is 
not conducting a form of religious worship or teaching 
sectarian or religious doctrines.” 

The case before the court was brought by a parent 
who claimed that such exercises were a violation of the 
state constitution, which says: 

“The right to worship God according to the dictates 
of conscience shall never be infringed, nor shall any per- 
son be compelled to attend or support any form of wor- 
ship, nor shall any control of or interference with the 
rights of conscience be permitted.” 

President Roosevelt has nominated James Russell 
Parsons, Jr., secretary of the board of regents, as con- 
sul general to the city of Mexico. Mr. Parsons has taken 
an important part in the development of the public 
school system of New York state and is widely known 
among educators. He was consul at Aix-la-Chapelle 
from 1888 to 1890. 





The Rhodes Scholarships. 


Dr. George R. Parkin, representative of the trustees 
of the Cecil Rhodes scholarships, has arrived in this 
country to make arrangements for the holding of pre- 
liminary examinations in the United States and Canada. 
The examinations will be held simultaneously in this 


country and in the Dominion on April 13 at places sel-— 


ected by the various committees in charge of the matter. 

In discussing the scholarships shortly after his arrival, 
Dr. Parkin said: “The trustees of the sclflarship fund 
are simply feeling their way, and the method of selecting 
the first scholars may not be good for all time. During 
the last year we have been receiving suggestions on the 
matter of examinations from all of the leading educators 
in the English-speaking world, and now we are trying 
to work out the substance of those suggestions. We 
first want to make sure that the men who get the 
scholarships are qualified to enter Oxford according to 
the Oxford standard. 

“ America is a world power, and she now must have 
men with world knowledge to represent her abroad. 
Oxford is the place where those men will get that train- 
ing which will fit them to stand with the statesmen of 
other great countries. 

“Mr. Rhodes’s great pursuit was the peace of the 
world. He said that if we understood each other—Eng- 
land and America—and if Americans began to see that 
English universities were not filled up with medieval 
rubbish, and that there was something in a monarchy as 
well as in a; republic,“ it would be for the good of the 
world.” 


WConsolidation in Canada, 


Altho Canada has only begun to take up the plan of 
consolidating schools. it has worked out a system which in- 
cludes many excellent points. The plan is in use at Mid- 
dleton, Nova Scotia, the first province of the Dominion 
to put consolidation into operation. It is as follows: 
Fight rural districts have been formed into a consoli- 
dated district for three years together with the village 
of Middleton. Each district retains its identity by having 
one representative on the school board while the village has 
three members. The school board has charge of the con- 
solidated school and the transportation of pupils. A brick 
school building has been erected, with a basement and 
three floors, a barn to shelter the horses and wagons, 
and a school garden. The consolidated district has been 
nig into eleven routes of from two to six miles in 
ength. 





Rules for Administration. 


The by-laws governing the administration of the dis- 
trict are: . 

The school will open at 9:30 a.m, and close at 3 P.M., 
with one hour intermission at noon, and fifteen minutes 
for recess in the forenoon. 
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No non-resident pupils will be carried in the wagons. 

Non-resident pupils presenting certificates of good 
character will be admitted to grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 upon 
payment of six dollars tuition, and to grades 5, 6, 7, and 
8 on payment of $8 per year, and to high school grades 
on payment of $10 per year. 

Wagon drivers are to wait not longer than two min- 
utes for any child, and are to arrive in the morning not 
less than ten minutes, nor more than thirty minutes be- 
fore the time for opening school. 

The wagons are to be ready in five minutes and start 
= more than fifteen minutes, after school closes for the 

ay. 

The drivers are to exercise. the same care for the 
children’s physical and moral welfare while in the wag- 
ons as the teachers when they are in the schools, and 
each is held in bonds of $500. 

These consolidated schools are to make a special effort 


in the teaching of nature study, manual training, and ~ 


household science. The teachers have been carefully 
trained with this end in view. Eleven selected teachers 
were sent to this country to study our schools. They 
took special courses of study at Chicago, Cornell, and 
Columbia universities. They have returned to Canada 
and will organize consolidated schools in five of the prov- 
inces. 





Temperance Education in England. 


A movement inaugurated by physicians is now on foot 
for the adoption by Great Britain of the educational 
method against drink. About the middle of January, 
according to the British Medical Journal, the Council of 
the British Medical Association, thru a committee of its 
members, asked every registered physician in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales to unite with them in sign- 
ing a petition for the compulsory study of the laws of 
health including elementary instruction on the nature 
and effects of alcohol. This petition, which late ad- 
vices from England show has already been signed by 
nearly 15,000 practitioners in all parts of Great Britain, 
states as its raison d’etre the facts, that as members of 
the medical profession, the signers have constantly 
before them “ the serious physical and moral conditions of 
degeneracy and disease resulting from the neglect and in- 
fraction of the elementary laws of hygiene,” that “much 
of the degeneracy, disease, and accident with which 
medical men are called upon to deal, is directly or indi- 
rectly due to the use of alcohol, and that a widespread 
ignorance prevails concerning not only the nature and 
properties of this substance, but also its effects on the 
body and mind.” 

The petition reviews at some length the steps taken 
in other English speaking countries toward securing 
such instruction, namely, Canada, Australia, Natal, and 
especially in the United States where, the petition says, 
the “ whole question is dealt with still more completely.” 

In view of the fact that this instruction is legally com- 
pulsory thruout the whole United States and that its op- 
ponents have vainly tried to abolish such legal require- 
ments, and to postpone all teaching concerning the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drinks until the later 
school years, it is interesting to note the emphasis laid 
by this petition of British physicians upon the neces- 
sity of having the instruction compulsory and given at 
an early age. The signers state that under the present 
school arrangements in Great Britain health instruction 
is permissible but, they add: 

“By this method effective instruction is given to a 
small proportion of the pupils only. This does not ap- 
pear to us to be adequate. We believe that it should be 
compulsory and be given at a much earlier age than at 
present. . . . We would urge the board of educa- 
tion of England and Wales, the Scotch educational de- 
partment, and the Irish educational authorities to in- 
clude in the simple hygienic teaching which we desire, 
elementary instruction at an early age on the nature and 
effects of alcohol. , 
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and Financial Side. 


By William McAndrew, New York. 





Well Said, Doctor! 


In some families things must be pretty serious before 
the doctor is called. Yet the physicians are looking into 
education. The Kings County Medical Association of 
Brooklyn has published several addresses on school sub- 
jects. Dr. S. Wier Mitchell has just addressed the 
Philadelphia teachers. Now comes Dr. J. G. Atkinson 
with a paper for this department of THE ScHOOL JouR- 
NAL, 

Dr. Atkinson says some uncomplimentary things about 
some teachers. He is evidently among those who doubt 
the advisability of pampering the teacher with praise 
while keeping her pay down to starvation figures. He 
is right. Why should we forever be referred to as the 
hardworked teacher, the faithful teacher, the burdened 
teacher, etc.? It gives us that martyred air which more 
quickly annoys and tires the average American citizen 
than any other circumstance could do. Whatever hap- 
pens, let us not ourselves whine, and let us try to stop 
others from whining for us. I am a school teacher but 
I knew what teaching meant before I became one. It is 
a thoroly interesting and serviceable occupation. I 
mean to like it. An ordinary exercise of self manage- 
ment, gumption, practical hygiene, and mental science 
will make its work, its burdens, and its faithfulness no 
more exhaustive and fully as satisfying as working on a 
farm, in a s‘ore, or in a bank. So abandon the patron- 

izing air and the pitying tone when you speak of my 
calling (trade or profession, whichever it may be). The 
actual number of us who have died from overwork or 
from starvation or from faithfulness has not been 
demonstrated to exceed the proportion of sailors, hod- 
carriers, bank clerks, or clergymen who have so perished. 
As individuals we have no more claim upon the public 
than any other beggars. The assertion made in these 
columns from time to time; the policy, in fact, of this 
department,—is that the educational service itself is the 
vital thing. 

This is what needs attention. It is now practically as 

good as it can be made for the money put into it. That 
it is not good enough for Americansis a claim so common 
that Dr. Atkinson’s reiteration of it excites no surprise. 
We all used to deny and answer back all the charges of 
inefficiency brought against education. We don’t do 
that any more. We admit them. What does the public 
expect for $320 a year? Will you look for the best ser- 
vices from persons paid the least? Don’t whip your 
horse if he staggers. Look to his feed box. 
_ But this was to be Dr. Atkinson’s discussion. It is 
refreshing to find a citizen and a parent, not a teacher, 
so interested in that feature of school reform which lies 
back of the ordinary complaints. The usual parental 
communication is that the teacher cannot teach spelling, 
or avoid sarcasm, or control her temper. Here is a man 
who would think it remarkable that a woman could do 
this on $320 a year. We have not the pleasure of your 
personal acquaintance, Dr. Atkinson, but for diagnosis 
and prescription for the educational patient we beg leave 
to rate you excellent plus. 


Dr. Atkinson’s Diagnosis. 


Life consists of something more than working. Gener- 
osity, hospitality, and equality of opportunity are and 
should be as much desired by a teacher as by anyone 
else. I have seen and experienced “ respectable poverty.” 
I can tell you all about the discipline of it. When it 
comes as the result of extravagance or foolishness, take 
it as a medicine and take it like aman. When it comes 
at the beginning of your career accept it as the way of 
nature to weed out the unfit and to leave only the 
worthiest to receive the higher rewards. But don’t 


permit any long-faced hypocrite of a school trustee to 
go unanswered when he says low salaries are good for 
teachers because of the moral discipline ensuing. That 
is like advising self-denial of food to the cow that gives 
milk for your children. Public schools are not main- 
tained for the purpose of permitting teachers to discip- 
line themselves by plain living and high thinking. 
Schools are for the children,—our children. It is a fool 
thing to let the question of how little a teacher can be 
hired for influence the bringing up of our children. I 
conceive the public when hiring a teacher to be in the 
position of a widower with children whom he loves and 
whom he wishes brought up in the best manner. He should 
not haggle over the wages of a housekeeper; he should 
rather seek a fine, intelligent, whole-hearted woman and 
in no wise stint the love, respect, and allowance he be- 
stows upon her, giving her the honor of his name and 
devotion. Upon its teachers, who are the foster mothers 
of our children, we citizens should bestow more than 
generous respect and reward. The present condition of 
teachers in America narrows their views of life. Un- 
questionably the average teacher’s influence upon others 
is not healthy, far less is it ennobling or inspiring. We 
do not seem to understand that living under such in- 
fluences is not going to make our children what we want 
them to be.e 
I have brought three boys thru the public schools. I 
have made the personal acquaintance of most of his 
teachers. In three or four cases, these women were in- 
dependent, wide-awake, enthusiastic lovers of their 
work, able to converse with me with interest and with 
profit to myself upon the needs of my sons and the lines 
which should be followed out with them. Of all the 
other teachers none appeared to speak with any real 
confidence based upon any skilful knowledge either of 
teaching or of boys. Knowing what their monthly 
salary is I can not wonder at their inefficiency or expect 
any greater expertness. They are women who have a 
certain knack of making boys keep still, a style of 
bravado with a protesting parent, and a reliance upon 
our notorious American disinclination to make a fuss. I 
say that the teaching my boys have received in our 
public school is not broad, nor exact, nor interesting, 
nor inspiring. I say that the majority of the teachers 
they have had are not such as I would voluntarily select 
for social companions either for my sons or for their 
mother. But they are very much better than I would 
expect to secure for the money and for the scant respect 
paid them, and they do very much better than I could 
do if I were compelled to live as they do. 


The Best Talent Could Be Had. 


This is our fault. We can have the very best talent 
of our city in our school-rooms. I have in mind one 
young man making a fine living asa lawyer. Of the 
charity plays which our dramatic society gives each 
winter he is manager. At rehearsals you can see that 
he is aremarkable teacher; he is quiet, inspiring, appre- 
ciative, and resourceful; above all he gets things done. 
I think of other brilliant men in our little city, some of 
whom excel in exposition, interesting presentation, and 
masterful management. Sunday schools discover some 
remarkable talent in the matter of bringing out and 
guiding discussion. But none of these are following as 
a career what they can do so well and what they evi- 
dently enjoy. The reason is that we do not make it an 
object for talented people of this sort to become pro- 
fessional teachers. Only to those engaged in the uni- 
versities do we show sufficient honor to make the honor 
appreciable. Men of wealth will and do aspire to uni- 
versity professorships. Women of means will and do 
marry university professors, but the critical places where 
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we need good teaching: the schools that hold our chil- 
dren in their formative periods, these places we fill with 
women at wages barely sufficient to keep soul in body 
from month to month. 

These must be narrow-minded women. The work 
they do, the people they meet, the lives they lead are 
narrowing influences. The effect upon the children is 
narrowing. The effect upon the country is narrow- 
ing. 

Were I a Carnegie, desirous of distinguished service 
to my native Dumfries, I would first double the pay of 
every teacher in the place. I would watch the effect 
upon the personal teacher. Those who showed realiza- 
tion of their increased opportunities, who improved 
themselves by summer study, who came out into the 
higher life of the town I should retain. I should lead 
them to expect as high a standing in respect and in liv- 
ing as their talents and efforts would bring in any other 
pursuit. The others I should supplant by more talented 
and more industrious persons. My policy would be to 
get the best influences possible for the Dumfries chil- 
dren in their most susceptible years. I could not get 
this unless I attracted from other interests the best ca- 
pacities for teaching the young. 

I take it that any American city experiencing educa- 
tional reform will reach it in asimilar manner. The 
teachers already at work will need to be tried under the 
new conditions of higher pay and demands for more ef- 
fective service. The weeding out process will need to 
be just and effective. The establishment on a new basis 
will need to leave no doubt that the schools are to be 
conducted for the children and for no other inter- 
ests. ; 
It is possible that a superintendent of schools might 
bring a small and prosperous town to acondition of this 
kind. I think, however, that the experiment will first 
be tried by one rich man who will endow an experimen- 
tal school or school-system essentially the same in equip- 
ment and organization as the public schools but exhibit- 
ing a correction of our public schools’ fatal error: the 
assumption that the cheapest labor is good enough to 
fill teaching positions. I shall expect to see him use the 
same sagacity as in organizing a business: the sense to 
get the best men. I shall expect to see him take meas- 
ures to keep them in such circumstances as will enable 
them to maintain efficiency. If the exercise of gener- 
osity and hospitality mellows one’s nature I can see very 
strong reasons why teachers should be able to exercise 
generosity and hospitality. Whatever, more than work, 
the higher life consists of, the teacher in the satisfac- 
tory school must have an opportunity to get. I should 
value your comments upon this hurried expression of my 
opinion if you deem what I have said worthy of a place 
in your columns, 

—JOHN GRAY ATKINSON, M. D. 


EP 
Salaries in Spain. 


In Spain the teacher is recognized as a type of pover- 
ty. On the stage, for example, if it is desired to repre- 
sent a poverty-stricken wretch, the teacher is the type 
sometimes employed. It is stated that a clever beggar 
in Madrid makes a much better living than the school- 
master. The average annual salary of the Spanish 
teachers is given as 188 pesetas, or about $38. We are 
asked to believe that in some villages the teacher re- 
ceives five cents a day. Since some more fortunate 
members of the profession receive up to $70 a year, the 
average wage given would seem to be correct. As a re- 
sult of these salaries there are always a large number of 
schools without teachers. Candidates for starvation ap- 
parently are not numerous. 

In 1902 the number of vacant positions in the schools 
reached 12,205, of which 5,619 were caused by resigna- 
tions. Last fall more than 3,000 places could not be 
filled, and in many villages the shop people took up the 
task of instruction. 
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A Reading Circle Exhibit. 


Among the exhibits at the palace of education and 
sociology at the St. Louis world’s fair, those concerning 
the Teachers’ Reading Circle work of various states will 
be of special interest, since the Teachers’ Reading Circle 
is a peculiarly American institution, and does not exist 
in all the states. The work of this organization within 
the past twenty years has been marvelous. It has 
brought into existence a pedagogical literature which 
was scarcely foreshadowed when the reading circle began. 

The Teachers’ Reading Circle exhibit of South Dakota 
will perhaps attract the most attention, since that state 
has the reputation of being the model in the matter of 
reading circle work. The following are some of the 
features of the South Dakota Teachers’ Reading Circle 
which have given it its claim to superiority among the 
reading circle states: 

1. The Teachers’ Reading Circle organization is estab- 
lished by law as an integral and permanent part of the 
state school system. This fact makes it the duty of the 
state superintendent to manifest an active interest in 
promoting the work. 

2. A state appropriation is made to meet the expense 
of conducting the work properly. 

3. The work for each year includes both the lines of 
professional study and general culture. Psychology is 
recognized as the basis of practical pedagogics; and for 
this reason it recurs frequently in the course, being fol- 
lowed in succeeding years by studies in method, school 
management, etc. This plan has been adhered to from 
the beginning. For the general culture work the 
teachers have taken up each year the topic most oppor- 
tune. South Dakota led in literature study on the plan 
of the Committee of Ten, and was the first state to take 
up the study of sociology. It was likewise the first to 
take up the study of morals; and in arranging its work 
for the coming year, it is now the first to take up 
ancient history on the plan of the Committee of Seven. 

4, The work of the Teachers’ Reading Circle of South 
Dakota is not merely reading, but careful study. Certifi- 
cates of credit are granted only upon examinations regu- 
larly held. The diploma,.which is given for the com- 
pletion of four years’ work, has thus a real value. 

5. Continuity of plan and purpose have been secured. 
The membership of the board changes but slowly, and 
there are nine members. From the beginning, eighteen 
years ago, there have been but two secretaries. Prof. 
W. H. Dempster, of the State Normal school, gave to 
the duties of this office the assiduous work of sixteen 
years, without interruption. Prof. J. Jones, Jr., who 
succeeded is carrying on the work with the same zeal. 

6. The teachers in South Dakota are apt to continue 
in the work thruout their period of services in the school- 
room. Some members have belonged to it eighteen 
years. After the diploma has been earned by the work 
of four years, special seals are granted to those who con- 
tinue, so that full credit is received for all work. 

7. The South Dakota Teachers’ Reading Circle board 
has not bound itself to an arbitrary maximum price per 
set of books for a year. Generally the price per set is 
$2.00, as in most other states. But where a line of 
work in any particular year is desired for which this sum 
cannot procure books which are really satisfactory in 
size and matter, the teachers of the state have been sat- 
isfied to pay a higher price. This has happened in sev- 
eral instances, as in the present year. 

The South Dakota Teachers’ Reading Circle exhibit 
at the palace of education and sociology will set forth 
ths work of all the years, and the method of conducting 
it, and will exhibit likewise the books which have consti- 
tuted the course for this period. The exhibit will be in- 
structive not only to visitors from other states, but also 
to the critics from abroad who are studying American 
educational institutions and who will see in this plan for 
home work in professional and general culture an ex- 
ceedingly valuable feature. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper took his oath of 
office as state commissioner of education 
on April 1. He has announced that he 
will make no immediate appointments. 


John D. Long, ex-secretary of the 
navy, is to serve as president of Boston’s 
new three-million-dollar trade school. 
The institution was made possible by the 
will of the late Arioch Wentworth. The 
state has issued a charter to the school, 
which will be known as Wentworth insti- 
tute. 


The faculty of Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity recently conducted an examination 
on the knowledge of the Bible possessed 
by some eighty students. Only one of 
the number could identify two quotations 
from the Scriptures. 


Commissioner of Education Lindsley, 
of Porto Rico, recently arrived in New 
York. The object of his mission here is 
to procure funds to bring 600 Porto 
Rican teachers to our summer schools. 


Ambassador Tower, the United States 
representative at Berlin, recently pre- 
sented the New York Geographical Soci- 
ety’s Cullom medal to Dr. George von 
Neumayer, director of the Hamburg 
Nautical Observatory. The gift was 
made to reward Dr. Neumayer’s discov- 
eries on his expeditions to Australia. 


Abbott academy, at Andover, Mass., 
has received $40,000 to found an art 
museum. The fund was a bequest of 
the late Mrs. Esther Byers, of Andover. 


Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale univer- 
sity, the author of Seymour’s ‘‘ School 
Iliad’’ and other Greek books published 
by Ginn & Company, has been elected an 
honorary member of the British Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


The Rev. John Gordon, ex-president of 
Tabor college, Iowa, was inaugurated 
president of Howard university, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 30. President 
Roosevelt sent a letter of congratula- 
tion. 


On March 30 the teachers of James- 
town, N. Y., united in honoring the 
birthday of Mrs. Sarah L. Hall. Mrs. 
Hall has completed her fiftieth year of 
school teaching and her birthday was 
= as the half centenary of her 
work. 


Training of Delinquents. 


For several years a few persons inter- 
ested in the education of backward chil- 
dren have met for discussion of problems 
connected with thesubject. The informal 
cere | has grown, and as a result the 

rst national conference on the educa- 
tion of backward, truant, and delinquent 
children is to be held in Portland, Me., 
on June 13, 14, and 15. 

A general list of topics will be dis- 
cussed, and a symposium will be con- 
ducted for the consideration of questions 
of general interest. The following sub- 
jects will be taken up formally: 

The modification of the public school 
curriculum necessary to make it best 
adaptable to the special classes under 
consideration. 

The place of manual training in schools 
for these classes and how far should it be 
— and how far simply construc- 

ive. 

The special necessity for physical 
training in such special schools and the 
educational advantages if any, both 
mental and moral, of military drill and 
gymnastics. 

How best to impress moral truth and 
how far shall the work be done by direct 
teaching and how far by indirect in- 
fluence. 

The advantages of boarding schools, if 


any, over day schools and how much 





preparatioa is advantageous for children 
who are to be placed in free homes. 

Diagaosis of the truant child, phySical 
and mental. 

F. H. Nibecker, superintendent of the 
House of Refuge at Glen Mills, Pa., is 
chairman of the committee which has the 
convention in charge. 


‘The Southern Wuestion. 


A notable aaaress at the recent meet- 
ing of the Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association was delivered by Pres. 
Charles W. Dabney of the University of 
Cincinnati, on the ‘‘ Educational Needs 
of the South.’’ He said: 

‘‘The war not only freed the black man, 
it freed the white man as well. It made 
a way for the small farmer, liberated the 
poor white man from the bonds of a 
semi feudal system, and established both 
for the first time in full citizenship. It 
also freed the minds and spirits of the 
aristocratic classes, and, by throwing 
them upon their own resources, made 
them a stronger and a better people. 

‘* Our desire is that some plan may be 
adopted which shall make the wealth of 
the whole nation contribute to the edu- 
cation and general social improvementof 
all peoples, who, by reason of their 
poverty, their isolation, their race or re- 
cert condition of servitude, or from any 
other cause, have not been able to take 
their place in the grand army of Ameri- 
can citizenship or to catch step with the 
march of modern progress. 

‘‘Every intelligent Southerner now 
believes that the right kind of educa- 
tion makes the negroa more thrifty, a 
more useful, a more moral, and a more 
law-abiding citizen, as it does every 
other man. Every Southern state is 
committed by its constitution and laws 
to the principles of negro education, and 
in their legislatures and courts they have 
sofar succeeded in resisting all pro- 
posals to divide the school funds. In 
fact, the disfranchisement acts are all 
working to compel his education. The 
Southern people will be fair to the negro 
in these matters. Any other course of 
conduct wil! not only dishonor, but will 
injure their own race.’’ 


Physical Training at Exposition. 


The American Physical Education As- 
sociation is to hold its next meeting at 
St. Louis, from August 25 to August 31. 
In connection with the meeting the ex- 
position authorities have offered six gold 
medals to be awarded for the six most 
valuable articles on such physical train- 
ing subjects as the association may des- 
ignate. Acommittee appointed by Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, president of the 
association, has formulated the following 
explanation for the awarding of the 
medals. 

The jury of award is to be free to 
award medals for papers on widely dif- 
ferent or on closely related subjects ac- 
cording to the merits of the papers. The 
subjects will not be designated by the 
committee, but will be the free selection 
of the authors. The papers may deal 
with any — directly or indirectly 
connected with physical training as long 
as the problem treated is definite, limited, 
and conforms to the general purpose of 
furthering accurate — and spread- 
ing knowledge on physical training. 

The following “eek pte are suggested 
as containing suitable subjects for arti- 
cles: The scientific foundation of physi- 
cal training,—the mechanics of motor 
activity, the physiology of exercise, the 
psychology, of pedagogy of motor ac- 
tivity; the principles of physical train- 
ing as b on mechanics, physiology, 
psychology and pedagogy; individual 
differences, physical diagnosis and pre- 
scription; the technical aspect of physi- 


cal training, selection, organization, 
classification of exercises, construction, 
equipment, and administration; the his- 
tory and bibliography of physical train- 
ing, aims and present status, the socio- 
logical relation of physical training and 
its ethics. Papersare to be sent to Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, 236 Willoughby 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 
1. Any desired information may be ob- 
tained from him. 

The Physical Directors Society of the 
North American Gymnastic union will 
meet on July 1, 2, and 3, at the exposi- 
tion. It is expected that the College 
Physical Directors Society will meet on 
August 22, 23, and 24. 

During the first four weeks in August 
there will be courses of ten lectures on 
various phases of physical pay: The 
courses and instructors will be: ‘‘ Organ- 
ization and Conduct of School Games,’’ 


Dr. E. H. Arnold; ‘‘ Adaptation of 
Physical Exercises to the Modern 
Conditions of Life,’’?’ G. W. Ehler; 


‘*Some Recent Advances in the Sci- 
ence of Physical Training,’’ Dr. C. 
W. Crampton; ‘‘ Physiologyj of Ex- 
ercises,’’ Dr. F. A. Schmidt, Bonn, Ger- 
many; ‘‘Artistic Anatomy from the 
Standpoint of Physical Training,’’ Dr. 
R. H. T. McKenzie; ‘‘History of the 
Playground Movement in Europe and 
America,’’ Dr. H. S. Curtis; ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Mucular Movement in Its Relation 
to the Human Evolution,’’ C. H. Wat- 
son; ‘‘ Civilization as Relating to Health, 
Particularly the Health of Children,’’ G, 
Stanley Hall; ‘‘ Dancing in Its Relation 
to the Physical Training Curriculum,’’ 
Dr. W. C. Anderson; ‘‘The Theory of 
Developmental Gymnastics,’’ Jacob 
Bolin; ‘‘The Organization and Adminis- 
tratiecn of Physical Training,’’ Dr. J. 
E. Raycroft; ‘‘The History and Ethics 
of Physical Training,’’ Prof. C. M. 
Woodward; ‘‘ Divergent Defects of Uni- 
form Physical Training Upon Different 
Individuals,’’ Prof. C. W. Hethering- 
ton; ‘‘Play in Relation to Education.’’ 
Supt. G. N. Johnson; and ‘‘ The Treat- 
ment of the Feeble-minded with Special 
Reference to their Education in a Public 
School System,’’ Dr. D. F. Lincoln. 


Dr. Skinner’s Letter. 


State Supt. Charles kK. skinner, immedi- 
ately before the inauguration of the new 
educational system, addressed the follow- 
ing letter, toeducators of New Yorkstate. . 
He congratulated the state on the a 
and expressed his appreciation of the 
support he has received from educational 
circles. The letter read: 

It is my pleasant duty te announce that 
under the provisions of the new educa- 
tional law, President Andrew S Draper 
will assume the office of commissioner 
of education on the first day of April. 
The office of state superintendent of 
public instruction will on that date cease. 
to exist. Friends of education will re- 
joice in the advent of educational peace 
which this wise enactment of the legisla- 
ture insures, and are to be congratulated 
that the educational interests of the 
state will be administered by one who by 
his untiring industry, close study, and 
devotion to his work has won for himself 
so high a place among the great edu- 
cators of the country. 

President Draper needs no introduc- 
tion to the educational forces of this 
state. Teachers and school officers are 
familiar with his distinguished service 
in his own and other states. His effi- 
cient administration as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction from 1886 
to 1892 marked a new era in our educa- 
tional history. In the solution of educa- 
tional = which now confront us, 
he will bring to his work a ripe judg- 
ment based upon broad experience, and 
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I am very confident that he will receive 
your earnest co-operation and hearty 
support. 

After a period of activity and useful- 
ness covering nearly a century, this de- 
partment will in the future form a part 
of the wider and greater department of 
education. Its history is a part of the 
history of our commonwealth. It has 
stood for progress, for high ideals of 
educated citizenship, and, consequently, 
has been firmly anchored in the affections 
of the people. 

After eighteen years of service with 
educational workers, I can not take leave 
of the high office of state superintendent 
without expressing my profound and 
grateful appreciation of the loyal sup- 
port of teachers, school officers and 
patrons, and of their many words and 
acts of encouragement, approbation and 
sympathy. Wherever I go and what- 
ever I do, I shall always carry with me 
the pleasant memory of helpful associa- 
tions and abiding friendships. 


New York’s College Department. 


The director’s report of the college de- 
partment of the University of the State 
of New York for 1903 has gone to press. 
By means of summaries and tables it 
presents a comprehensive view of the 
progress of higher, professional, and 
technical education for the past year and 
decade. 

The growth of higher institutions asso- 
ciated with the university is shown by 
the statement that, in 1903, such institu- 
tions numbered 120, the instructors, 
3,871; the students, 39,718, net property 
aggregated $86,375,792, and expenditures 
were $10,061,269, the increase since 1893 
having been twenty-seven in institutions, 
1,659 in teaching force, 17,885 in students, 
$31,387,039 in net property, and $5,268,- 
282 in yearly expenditure. The advance- 
ment of New York professional schools 
in force, attendance, equipment, and en- 
dowment in ten years constitutes an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of educa- 
tion, which is also illustrated in this re- 


The advancement of commercial edu- 
cation in New York state appears from 
the statement that the thirty-one busi- 
ness schools in 1903 had property valued 
at $436,909, and equipment worth $158, - 
282, with 265 teachers and 13,546 stu- 
dents, of whom 6,386 were women. Four- 
ny 4 commercial courses are maintained 

y forty-one high schools and academies. 
An mc gy need feature of the report is a 
graphic illustration of the contributions 
made in gifts and bequests by residents 
of New York state to elementary, secon- 
dary, collegiate, professional, and tech- 
nical education. The relation of this 
amount for ten years, $136,682,634, to the 
total of gifts and bequests made in the 
same period in the United States, $381,- 
241,092, is illustrated by a representation 
of two spheres of pure gold, one within 
the other. The sphere which would 
represent the gifts and bequests of the 
United States would have a diameter of 
twelve and a half feet and would weigh 
770 tons. New York’s sphere would 
have a diameter of 8.9 feet and would 
weigh 276 tons. 


From Missouri. 


The public schools of St. Louis cost 
last year for current expenses $18.30 per 

upil enrolled; those of Kansas City, 
$56.80; of St. Joseph, $15.70; of Spring- 
field, $8.40; of Joplin, $10.80; of Sedalia, 
$13.20; of Hannibal, $13.50; of Carthage, 
$13.80; of Webb City, $9.70; of Independ- 
ence,$15.60; of Nevada, $12.65; of 
Moberly, $14.15. These are the twelve 
largest city systems in the state. The 
average cost in rural districts for same 

urposes is $6.15 and in cities and towns 
fs $14.40. Including new buildings, the 
average cost per pupil enrolled is $7.00 
in rural districts and $18.00 in cities and 
towns. 

There are more than three hundred 
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communities in Missouri that could pro- 
vide excellent two years’ high schools, 
that do not now offer high school oppor- 
tunities. Asa rule, these communities 
center around villages, trading points, or 
oups of churches. A consolidation of 
our or more school districts would 
enable the new district, without much if 
any increase in tax levy, to maintain the 
same number of elementary schools as 


‘are now maintained and, in addition, a 


central high school. Such an arrange- 
ment is provided for by law and it will 
do much to stimulate the work in the 
rural schools and encourage the boys 
and girls on the farm. It will furnish a 
means of uniting the community educa- 
tionally and of cultivating local patriot- 
ism. It will make a more desirable 
place to live and enhance the value of 
ae agi Several such districts have 

een formed in our state and otters will 
be determined at the April school meet- 
ings, 


Business Educators Meet. 


Broad principles of business education 
were discussed at the eleven:h annual 
meeting of the Eastern Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held at New York university 
March 31, and April 1 and 2. Teachers 
representing more than 100,000 pupils 
were — at the meetings which were 

resided over by Dr. H. M. Rowe, of 

altimore. Dean Joseph F. Johnson of 
the New York university school of com- 
merce, accounts, and finance, welcomed 
the members of the association. He said 
that the organization of giant corpora- 
tions and great railroad combinations 
had produced a demand fer accountants 
of greater training than have yet been 
known. ; 

President Rowe pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘The American Institution 
of Commercial Schools,’’ at Washington, 
to undertake a general supervision of all 
the business colleges in the country and 
to standardize their courses, so that 
students forced to move from one city to 
another may continue their studies un- 
broken. 

‘‘ English as a factor in the training of a 
business man’’ was discussed by Dr. 
Charles Davidson, inspector of English 
of the University of the State of New 
York. A stenographer, he said, should 
be able to correct errors in dictation, 
and the value of such an employee is en- 
hanced when he or she is able to write 
out a letter after being told the sub- 
stance. Such ability can come only from 
the systematic study of English,to which 
atileast an hour aday should be devoted. 

A. R. Haskins, auditor of the Ameri- 
can Cigar Company, spoke on ‘‘ Where- 
in the Commercial Teacher Fails to Pre- 

e the Student for Actual Office 
ork.’’ He said: ‘‘ The failures so fre- 
quently made are due to one thing—try- 
ing todo too much. You try to do too 
much with the time and material at your 
disposal. Teach a student one or two 
things well before allowing him to take 
upmany. The prime quality of business 
training is thoroness, which should be in- 
stilled first of all.’’ 


The officers in ‘charge of the meetin 
of the association were: Pres. H. we 


Rowe, Baltimore; vice-presidents, Court 
F. Wood, of Washington, D. C.; W. L. 


nm, Boston, .; and Cheesman 
A. Herrick, nee sec., A. S. 
Heaney, Providence, R. I.; treas., M.D. 
Fulton, Albany, N. Y 





There are those who advocate the 
treatment of malarial fever without qui- 
nine, and, while we are not in a position 
to argue the question, it has often 
occurred to us that the cases treated 
with antikamnia in connection with qui- 
nine recovered more rapidly than those 
treated without antikamnia. A five-grain 
antikamnia tablet every three hours, 
given in connection with quinine, will 
prove this.— Medical Reprints. 


{Chicago Items. 


The Chicago board of education has 
passed a number of resolutions concern- 
ing salaries. A more equitable adjust- 
ment of salaries for the normal school 
has been adopted. An arrangement has 
been made by which head assistants of 
certain classes may not find themselves 
discriminated against by the working of 
the old rules. Another rule has been 
passed by which nopromotion to a higher 
position which demands four months’ 
service as substitute preparatory to reg- 
ular election shall diminish temporarily 
any salary. 


Supt. E. G. Cooley, of Chicago, has 
been given permission to inspect such 
schools, wherever located, as he may 
think necessary; to be absent such time 
as may be necessary; and to go to such 
expense as may be required. 


Chicago has established manual train- 
ing centers at the Darwin, Drake, Crerar, 
Stowe, and Shields schools. Household 
art centers have been arranged at the 
Franklin, Talcott, and Medill schools. 


An effort is being made to have the 
assembly-rooms in the Chicago schools 
placed on the ground flcor. Anassembly- 
room in the top of a building is consid- 
ered unsafe in case of fire. 


The Chicago Principals’ club has elected 
the following officers: Pres. G. A. Osinga, 
Jame Otis school; Vice-Pres., Edward C. 
Rossetter, Medill school; Sec’y, Charles 
W. Minard, Marquette school; Treas., 
C. L. Seudder, Morrisschool; Cor. Sec’y, 
Harriet N. Winchell, Tilden school; Ex. 
Com., G. A. Osinga, Charles W. Minard. 
C. L. Scudder, Grace Reed, George W. 
Davis, and_Mary E.., Gilbert. 


On June 27 and 28 the Chicago board 
of education will hold examinations for 
licenses to the following positions: prin- 
cipals and teachers in elementary schools, 
teachers in high schools, teachers in kin- 
dergartens, teachers of manual training 
in elementaay schools, teachers of sew- 
ing in elementary schools, teachers of 
the deaf, teachers of drawing in element- 
_ and high schools, teachers of pbysi- 
cal culture, teachers of manual training 
in high schools, and family instructors in 
the Parental school. 


Mary E. Baker has resigned her i- 
tion as principal of the Farragut: school, 
Chicago. 


Recent Deaths. 


Dr. William Latham, until recently 
professor emeritus of Lege moral 
philosophy, and civics at the I in- 
stitution for the Education of the Deaf, 
died on April 5. He was the oldest 
teacher of the deaf in this country, hav- 
ing been engaged in the work fifty-two 
years. 

Thomas Boese, clerk of the New York 
city board of education from 1853 to 1874, 
died on March 24. He was closely asso- 


- ciated with the founding of City college 


and the Normal college. He was also a 
prominent worker in the campaign for 
the abolition of corporal punishment. 


Frank H. Brinker, an instructor at 
Nazareth Hall Military academy, Penn- 
sylvania, died on April 1. He was a 
graduate of Lafayette college. 


The Rev. Dr. Allan D. Brown, ex-pres- 
ident of Norwich university, died on April 
2.. Dr. Brown retired from the presi- 
dency of the university last summer ow- 
ing to ill health. 

=" 


Frederick Augustus} Chase,}forj;more 
than thirty-one years professor of science 
at Fiske university, Nashville, Tenn., 
died on April 2. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The next regular meeting of the New 
York Educational Council will be held at 
New York university, Washington square, 
on Saturday, April 16, at 10:30 A. M. 
Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, 
Mass., will speak on ‘‘ Educational Prob- 
lems of To-day.”’ 


Dr. Elgas has suggested the organ 
ization of evening trade schools after 
the manner of those in Springfield, Mass., 
where instruction is given in machine- 
shop work, tool-making, plumbing, pat- 
tern-making, etc. 


The Associated Local School Boards 
are to hold their first annual dinner on 
April 28. Mayor McClellan, Borough 
Presidents Littletou, Haffen, Cassidy, 
and Cromwell, President Rogers, of the 
board of education, and City Superin- 
tendent Maxwell will be among the in- 
vited guests. 


The efficiency of the fire drill was 
demonstrated recently at P. S. No. 5in 
the Bronx. Fire broke out in a dressing- 
room of the primary department during 
the school session. The fire alarm was 
sounded and with military precision the 
1,800 children marched out of the build- 
ing. There was not the slightest appear- 
ance of disorder and no excitement. The 
fire was extinguished with a loss of less 
than $250. 


Dr. James P. Haney is giving a series 
of lectures on design to departmental 
teachers. These lectures review the 
theory and practice of design as the 
subject is taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The lectures still to 
come are: April 21, ‘‘Analysis of Ele- 
ments of Line and Mass Which Make for 
Unity in Design;’’ April 28, ‘‘The De- 
rivation and Use of Conventional. Ele- 
ments in Design; May 5, ‘‘ Use of Color 
in Design, and the Teaching of Color 
Harmony.’’ 


Miss Emma L. Johnston was installed 
principal of the Brooklyn Training school 
for teachers on April4. Chairman 
Babbott of the high school committee 
presided. Short addresses were made 
by President Rogers of the board of edu- 
cation; Chancellor MacCracken, of New 
York university; City Superintendent 
Maxwell, Miss Johnston, and Commis- 
sioners Greene, Harkness, and Collier. 


Preparations for the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the founding of 
Columbia universicy are nearly com- 
pleted. The dates for the exercises are 
Oct. 28, 30, and 31. The program in- 
cludes a student celebration, a service of 
praise and thanksgiving, and the a | 
of a cornerstone of a new dormitory. 
univereity convocation will be held in the 
gymnasium at which President Butler 
will deliver a historicel address. 


The establishment of six free evening 
classes in French by the Alliance Fran- 
caise has proved a great success. To 
extend this work of promoting the under- 
standing of the French language the 
board of directors of the Alliance has 
voted to contribute to the creation of an 
** Ecole Maternelle Francaise,’’ open to 
all children without any distinction of 
nationality or religion. 

The management of this enterprise 
will be under a commission, of which 
Prof. Benjamin D. Woodward is at the 
head. The directors have voted to open 
a subscription to raise the $3,000-$4 000 
necessary to meet the first expenses of 
the establishment of the Ecole Mater- 
nelle. Subscriptions are received by the 
treasurer of the Alliance Francaise. Mr. 
Robert J. Hoguet, 32 Varick street, New 
York city. 

The department of fine arts of Pratt 
Institute announces dan exhibition of 
water color paintings by Mr. Ross Turner 
during April. The art gallery is open 


both day and everirg. 


The twenty-third annual commence- 
ment of the New York Trades school was 
held on April 6. Certificates of gradua- 
tion were awarded to 177 young brick- 
layers, plasterers, plumbers, electricians, 
pattern-makers, house and fresco paint- 
ers, steam and hot water fitters, black- 
smiths, printers, carpenters, sign paint- 
ers, and sheet metal cornice workers. 

R. Fulton Cutting, president of the 
board of trustees; John Beattie, presi- 
dent of the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen, and Pres. Alexander C. 
Humphreys made addresses. 


City Superintendent Maxwell will con- 
duct examinations for admission to the 
training schools for teachers, from June 
13 to 20. Every candidate must be a 
graduate of a high school and at least 
seventeen years of age. The subjects 
included in the examination are: Eng- 
lish, algebra, geometry, history, civics, 
physiography, drawing, botany, physicg, 
chemistry, Latin, Greek, German, French, 
and Spanish. 


Mayor McClellan has gre the bill 
giving power to the board of education 
to enter into contracts with street rail- 
way and elevated road companies for 
the transportation of school children in 
congested districts to other less crowded 
schools. The bill was unanimously ap- 
proved by the board of education. 


Method of Rating. 


The present discussion on the rating of 
teachers in New York city has been 
somewhat complicated on account of an 
indefinite knowledge of the method of 
making ratings. A brief account of the 
system may prevent inaccurate state- 
ments in the future. Three distinct 
blanks are provided for recording teach- 
ers’ ratings. The first of these is made 
out by the principal each term, the second 
by the district superintendent each year, 
and the third is prepared from these 
records when the service of teachers is 
to be approved. The third blank is most 
complete and shows the name of the 
t acher, school, district, grade, schedule, 
years of service, previous action and 
record of teacher. 

The teacher’s record upon which action 
is to be based includes the ratings of the 
principal in instruction and in discipline 
for February and June for each of the 
last five consecutive years, the district 
superintendent’s annual ratings for the 
same period, and the teacher’s attend 
ance, days absent, and times late, during 
the same numter of years. 

Teachers are rated on character of in- 
struction and on discipline. For such 
teachers as are marked non-meritorious, 
provision is made on the blank for ratings 
on teaching ability, scholarship, and 
effort under the general head of instruc- 
tion; and on personality, control of class, 
and self-control under discipline. 

The following marks are used: Meri- 
torious: A, B+. B. © Non-meritorious: 
C (inferior), D (deficient). 


Ettinger System for Part-Timers. 


The Best Talent 


of the country is drawn into 
busiuess by the rewards of 
success in commercial life. 
The shortest path to success 
is open to the seller—the 
advocate of trade. I desire to 
secure a few of the best sellers 
obtainable, men of character 
and ability who can interest 
those who buy investment 
securities. 

In writing give your age, 
occupation and reterences, 

All letters treated as strictly confidential. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





1:30 it returns, plays games until 2:15, 
when it goes to the class-room, where it 
remains until 4:00 o’clock. 

A careful examination of this system 
seems to indicate that, for the smaller 
children, it is more scientific than the 
full-time system. It gives short periods 
and long recesses, two conditions gener- 
ally desirable for young children. 


Teachers of Drawing and Con- 
struction. 


On May 12 and 13 the board of exam- 
iners will conduct an examination for 
licenses as special teachers of drawing 
and constructive work. To the teacher 
of three years’ experience, the minimum 
requirement, the salary paid on appoint- 
ment is $1,000. Teachers of four or five 

ears of experience may, if such service 
is ‘‘approved,’’ be appointed at $1,100; 
those of six years or more experience at 
$1,200. These salaries are increased 
each year until a maximum of $1,400 is 
reached. 

The rionts are examined in ability 
to teach; drawing in charcoal from the 
cast; ae in water colors from still 
life; drawing in pencil from the draped 
model and from still life; orthographic 
projection and working drawings, and 
theory and practice of manual training, 
including methods of instruction in free- 
hand om | mechanical drawing, clay mod- 
eling, paper-work, color, and design. 


Checking Building Plans. 


The board of estimate has checked the 
board of education in Bepreng Zor new 
schools. Resolutions of the board of 


A new system of part-time classes, education requesting the purchase of 

devised by Prin. William Ettinger, of school sites have been laid on ‘the table. 
P. S. No. 147, is to be tried thruout the This action was taken on the technical 
city. The system, which has been on ground that the requirements of the 
trial in a few schools, will be adopted board of estimate not been complied 
formally by the board if it continues to with. These requirements were that 
meet with success. It requires that the requests for the purchase of sites must 
two classes using one school-room attend be accompanied by a detailed statement 
school twice during the day. Class A of the yy for the land. In addi- 
occupies the room from 8:30 to 10:30 in tion the board of education was requested 
the morning, plays quiet games under to state in what order and when the 
the direction of a teacher from 10:30 to several sites will be utilized. 
11:30, goes home for lunch between The board of estimate also refused to 
11:30 and 12:30, and takes its second to allow the board of education to award 
period in the class-room from 12:30-2:15 the contracts to others than the lowest 
o’clock. Class B has the class-room from bidder. This prevents any action being 
10:30 to 12-30, when it goes to lunch. At taken against dilatory contractors, 
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Ghe Appleton School Books 


Arithmetics 


By J. W. A. Young, Ph. D. Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Chicago, and Lambert Lewis Jackson, A. M. 
Head of Department of Mathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, 
New York. 





They teach (1) The practical side of arithmetic. (2) The 
doing of things that interest. (3) The use of the hands as 
wellasthe head. (4) Everyday life represented by problems. 
They provide also the needed material for the teacher. 
Book One now ready. Price, 40 cents. 





Krohn’s Physiologies 


Just adopted by the 


State of Virginia 
The only Physiologies added to the list. 
First Book in Hygiene, ies 35 cents. 
Graded Lessons in Hygiene, : $ 60 cents, 


For children to learn how to be healthy, and how to 
remain healthy by right living. A whole volume of testi- 
mony showing how satisfactorily these books are doing their 
work has been published and will be sent on request. 


Full particulars sent on request 


D. Appleton & Company 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


NATURE STUDY BOOKS 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a writer on science teacb- 
ing in educational papers and as an institute instructor. 





Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature About My 
School-House 
Outlines a method of nature teaching, with model lessons, 
suggestions as to devices, illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; iv 
teachers, 88c., postpaid. 


Payne’s How to Teach Birds 

The outlines for study are excellent, as well as the outline of 
families of birds. Under the heads of Order of Procedure, Fiel:: 
Observations, Points to Note, the author gives wise suggestion: 
to the teachers. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c 


Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and Bees 

Similar in plan to the above. Describes the common buite:- 
flies, moths, sphiage, and bees, giving their characteristics b, 
which they may be distinguished, their habits, etc. Flexibie 
cloth. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Aquatic Life 
One of the most interesting of Mr. Payne’s little books on 
Nature Study. Illustrated. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Trees 

The importance now attached to forestry, and the emphasis 
placed on this sv bject in schools, give added value to this book. 
Price, 25c. > 


Payne’s Hew to Teach Bugs, Beetles, and 
Locust; 
It first takes up the subject of insects in general, then discusses 
several in detail, the Parts of an Insect, How to Catch and Kill 
Insects. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Minerals 

This book is designed to do two things: (1) to furnish a plan 
for teaching minerals; and (2) to give the teacher in compact 
form the knowledge of the subject needed. Fully illustrated. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. ‘ 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6: E. oth St., N.Y 


WANTED! 


of education and energy to appoint and train 
A Man canvassing agents for Our Times, our four other 
Teachers’ Periodicals, our Teachers’ Libraries 
(sold on installments), Shalv’s National Question Book ‘one 
agent has sold over 23,000), and other books. Our unique plans 
and wonderfully liberal terms make easy work and secure big 


pay. Teachers succeed well. 
It is work a woman can do just as well 


A : | oma as aman; many of our most successful 


agents are women; a woman has many advantages over a man. 
By our methods the work is light and agreeable, as well as 
profitable. 


To work near home, for big pay, all the time antag 

vacation, or at leisure hours. A bright boy wit 

a bicycle a few copies of Our Times and our 
’ 





To do the same work above outlined. 


Handy. Cyclopedia and World Atlas 
can earn from $1.00 to $4.00 a day—rainy days included! 


e can_ beat even the, bose, ft comme. at augh ye 
as just turned in an order for 3: 
Girls A bright ONE copies of Our Times in only a few 
_ odd hours of work. Our work offers a pleasant, easy 
way of getting a little * pin money,” if nothing more. 


Our Times. .. . 
Handy Cyclopedia . 
and World Atlas. . 


furnished with Our Times, or sold separately, 
is wanted in every home where a newspaper is 
read, and for almost daily reference. It is a 
‘little wonder,” in the marvelous amount of 
information it gives as well as for its low cost 

and makes an agent nearly sure of a sale a 

nearly every house. 


Write us for full particulars as to the 
abobe. Do it NOW. , 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 

















TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Please cut these Coupons apart, sign them as a subscriber, and send 
each a» some teacher friend who might like to know about this 
periodical. 

=~ If four of these Coupons ultimately result in subscriptions, you 
will receive your magazine free for one year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. NintH STREET, NEw YORK 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 
PONE Rie saec pa cdevecccseecasvere tee 


Subscriber. 
a free sample copy of the 


CORO eee reeeereeees seeeeseeeseseseseserees 


&2~This Coupor is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signed it and sent it to you. Add 
your name and address and forward 
it by mail. It will be honored at 
once. Try it. If four of these 
Coupons distributed by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., NEw YorE 
CE BD < cciee vustdcaacedencesscesscace 


Subscriber. 
a free sample copy of the 


OPO iscciccqqrnscdcqeedscqsccences 
82"This Coupon is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signedit and sent it to you. Add 
Ag name and address and forwa: 


once. 7% t. our b 
Coupons distributed -by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New YorgE 
BORE CO isiisscisscisicccccsecs 


Preece r iri rit rt ee eer rere rere rere eres! 


Subscriber. 
a free sample copy of the 


Name .......00. 


&*This Coupon is good because a 

subscriber to the above periodical 

has signed it and sent it to you. Add 
our name and address and forw: 

t by mail. It will be honored at 
once. Try it. If four of these 
Coupons distributed by your friend 

t in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New YorzE 
BORE BOveeveverccepesvecessescsoscuue 
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("This Coupon is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signed it and sent itto you. Add 
your name and address and forward 
t by mail. It will be honored at 
once. Try it. If four of these 
Coupons distributed by your friend 
reouls, in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 
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Chiefly Literary. 


Dr. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, has done a 
ong work in presenting the results of 

is fifty-seven years of educational ex- 
perience in a volume entitled, ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense Didactics for Common School 
Teachers,’’ published by Rand, McNally 
& Company. Dr. Sabin’s service has 
covered the whole field of public educa- 
tion from the country school to the super- 
vision of all the schools in the state of 
Iowa. As chairman of the national com- 
mittee on rural schools, he made a re- 
port that has taken a permanent place 
in the history of education in this 
country. 


D. Appleton & Company announce the 
publication of Camille Flammarion’s 
“‘ Astronomy for Amateurs,’’ John Henry 
Comstock’s ‘‘ How to Know the Butter- 
flies,’’ and Charles M. Skinner’s “‘ Little 
Gardens.”’ 


Prof. David Eugene Smith, of Teach- 
ers College, has been elected a member 
of the Comité de patronage de L’En- 
seignement Mathematique and assistant 
editor of School Mathematics. Professor 
Smith hasttwo new books in preparation, 
a primary and a grammar arithmetic, 
both of which Ginn & Company announce 
as nearly ready. 

Scribner's for April, as usual, is pro- 
fusely illustrated, the pictures being 
both'colored and plain. The leading ar- 
ticle is on ‘‘ The Architecture of the St. 
Louis Fair,’’ by Montgomery Schuyler. 
‘* Letters from England in 1846-49,’ by 
Mrs. George Bancroft, are in relation to 
Lord Houghton, Lord Macaulay, Lady 
Byron, Humboldt, Guizot, and other 
celebrities. Captain Mahan’s history of 
“The Warof 1812”’ is continued. There 
is much irony in ‘‘ Mother Goose Anno- 
tated for Schools,’ by Clara Austen 
Winslow. 

Home and Garden for April is an ex- 
tremely interesting number. Of first 
importance, is an article by E. T. 
Young on a small formal garden laid 
out near Philadelphia. Wilson Eyer’s 
— Mask and Wig Club at Phila- 
delphia is illustrated. There are other 
articles on Garden Fountains, Villa 
Campi, Rural Homes in England, and the 
plans for St. Louis. 


A few months ago some officers from 
a Chilean war-ship dropped anchor off 
the island of Juan Fernandez, carefully 
explored Robinson Crusoe’s world-fa- 
mous kingdom, and took a number of 
photographs. The April St. Nicholas 
will use several of these pictures—to 
illustrate Francis Arnold Collins’s ‘‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s Island.’’ As the island is 
ust as it was when Alexander Selkirk 
anded upon it two centuries ago, these 
pictures will be delightfully familiar to 
young and old. 

Among the more notable articles in 
the Atlantic Monthly for April are 
**Christian Sci ” by John W. 
Churchman; ‘‘The S: Highlands, ’’ 
William ne i =e = Busi- 
ness,’’ : * ** Notes on 
the Bearier Letter. Theodore T. Mun- 
ger. 

Several notable illustrated articles in 
the April magazine number of The Out- 
look include a description of the state 
buildings at St. Louis: ‘‘Some American 
Trees,’’ by J. Horace McFarland, and 
an article by Dr. William H. Tolman, 
director of the American Institute of 
Social Service, on what may be called 
the “‘moral saloons’’ of England and 
Scotland. 
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Special Attention is Invited to ¢ 


| SHe-CopleyPrints | 


of American Art for 


School Decoration 


=> 


é Recognized by the most distinguished artists as the best art reproductions made 
in America, Joun S. Sarcent writes, ‘‘I have pleasure in expressing my opinion of 
the excellence of your Copley Prints.” Epwin A. Assey says, ‘‘ It gives me much 
pleasure to testify to the excellence of the Copley Prints. Those that have been 
published reproducing my own works [his Quest of the Holy Grail] 1 could 

| not wish bettered.” 

e 


Send 15 Cents for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


CURTIS & CAMERON, Publishers, 73,?itrca3uidize. Boston 


Opp. Public Library, 
2 @ @® @ @ ® @ @ ®@ @ @ @ @ G2 BBG 82BBeSo2eoesuee 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Chappaqua, N. ¥.- Telegram—Send best man you have to apply before Wednesday. Six Hun- 
dred fifty; principalship vacant.—C. M. Nisbeth, Feb. 1, 1904. y 

Telegram—Make immediate personal application Chappaqua, Westchester county, six hundred 
fifty: recommended sole candidate. Go prepared to stay. Answer.—To Howard @. Bishop, 


Portage, N. Y., Feb. 1. ‘ 
Suara —Ishali start at once, and reach Chappaqua to-morrow morning.—Mr. Bishop, Feb. 1. 


Telegram.--Howard Bishop, Geneseo graduate, five years experience, makes personal appli- 
cation to-morrow. Fine candidate.—To Mr. Nisbe'n, Feb.1, Ciel: 
Upon my arrival here I found they had other candidates in view, but secured the position. I 
wish to thank you for the aid you have given me, and hope to merit the confidence you have 
shown in me.—Mr. Bishop, Feb. 8. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive.'ciica 


Ave., Chicago 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Nineteenth Year. Best | se yar and Colleges — 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


manent patrons. teachers wanted. 
COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ 


© 
Year Book containing valuable information Free) 
INCORPORATED) 


AGENCY 
( 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers tor school boards and positions for teachers 


: 
: 
! 























f A S TE RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
ASCIICY | MissE.F. FOSTER, Mer. 


Established 1890 





EDUCATIONAL 
PENN... |... BUREAU 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
T. W. CLANTON | Managers 74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


F.G. WEBB 


Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of school officials in the South. Calls for fall itions being made 
rapidly. Write for circulars. Reference: Hon. W. B. MERRITT, Supt. Public Instruction of Georgia. 














The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
and School Exchange 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship and language teachers exclusively. 

20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all of our country. 

No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. Personal 
ven to each applicant. Commercial Department positions in High Schools and Colleges 





attention 
& specialty. 
We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1200, $1500, $2000. Write for 
registration blanks and circulars. 
We also negotiate the sale of school property. If you have I) gg or a part interest for sale or wish to buy 


245 Broadway, New York 


“ T Kinsley” Mer % for —_— ane m oo 
\MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS, 
TEN DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. SCHOOL 
OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 15 ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 
CONCRETE ROADS FOR BICYCLING 


BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
Send for 72-page circular 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres, Hyde Park, Mass, 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 

. nervous feet, cai netensl 
takes the ing out of corns an 
bunions. ives the ergatest 
comfort yacevery of the 
age- Alien’s Foot=Ease makes he. 

fitting or now ohoes feel nay. t is 

a certain —- for Seporing nails, 
hot, tired, 

ve over 80, 0C0 


ALLEW S FOOT-EASE 













st ipa yd 4 GRAY’SSWEET 
and Comfort!” pow DERS, the best medicine for 
verte Teeth ing Children. Sold by 
Druggists e Trial Pac sage I e FREE 
dress, ALLLE rs “OLMSTED 


Mention this paper. ] 


New York 
Teachers’ Agency 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WANTED -—Principal for Public School, N. J. 
Grade teachers for Public School, 
N. J. and Minn. 

WANTED Position as Supervisor of music. 6 
years experience in Public Schools. 
Position as governess by Smith Col- 
lege graduate. 

We have many openings for good teachers. 








Send for applicat on form 


Wm. E. Drake, President 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JO¢ LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER SVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 











Double Your Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East 9th Street, - - New York 





California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itine cov- 
- reverse route if desired, address 

nderwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Ce Central R.R., 486 Ellicott + ™ Buf- 

alo, N. Y. 


- 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, arias 


e e 1. Admits to sypeherthle only the better class of 
teachers— tion fee returned to others at once. 
Minneapolis 2. ‘Woturas feo iftnadlo to place members by Be et 
CF D 7 Binion ant in bre West” Largoat sniarics paid there, 
eac ers : - ee numerous calls to fli pe sitions for next year 
- must have first class teachers for these positions. 
AL ,4 en Cc V 5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 
e © Address 327-31 14th Ave.,S E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aids teachers in securing positions at small cost. 
WARRENSBURG TEACHERS AGENCY Aids Schools and Colleges in securing the & EST 
Orville J. Orsborn, Mgr. 


teachers, Free. 
Warrensburg, Mo. Good positions await competent teachers. One reg- 
Prompt. ° - ° 


Reliable istration fee until position is secured. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily‘placed. New Manual refers to 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Call or address. H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
908 Michigan Boulevard, 5 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, —- 80 Third St., Portland. 
Parrott Building, San Pussilinte. 25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “'Bisc:* 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU CHICAGO 
NO Ww ISthe time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for circular and biank to-day. 


Ceachers wanted for jitions Registration fee holds good antil 
in all parts of the Un: ted 4 Beaten ROM E we secure a position for you 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 


: Ww. X. CR 
Positions FORTRAcHERS. AGENCY ROME, NEW YORK. 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 














































TEAC : E 0 S nN /y me Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal 


with School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, 
( VA membership fee not necessary. Now is the time te enroll. 
O UE-E=9-NUR Write to-day for new Manual. 1420 (hestnut St., Philadelphia 








AMERICAN AND F OREIGN TEACHERS’ AGEN CY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, an rior Professors, Princi 
Go onsen, for every ’Dopastaioat of ; Recommends Good Schoo 

or Ai M. Amertean and Foreign "Foaahonr fe. Call 
23 Union Seng New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th 8t., New York Jeun OC, Bearwwn, Manage. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY finpotent Teuchosr, ‘Anes Texchers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N.Y. 


The SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(EB-tadlishea vr by Present Menage) RALEIGH, N. C,. 
BRANCH AGENCIE Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, Fort Smith 
Offers cos elena to teachers wishing, to oe in ¢ the South = South-West 

8 J. PARKER, Mer., Rateicu, N. C 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for 
desirable positions. Write for Se db . M. C. VICKERS, Manager 


HE BES a. REE PusBLic ScHoot Vacancigs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled ly through pect agency. We want teachers for the va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), Harnisspure, Pa. 


At the E. C.T A. Convention 


During the convention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teach hers’ Association, held two weeks ago | 44@4ress all correspondence to the Manager 


to-day in the rooms of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, of New York University, 
the Manager of this agency was kept busy day 
and evening among the 250 cosgunereie} teachers 
present, interviewing schoo! 
good teachers. Several of Our candidates yore 
ired. There is a atone demand, which is 

constantly increasing, and 1t is sometimes hard 
for us to nominate a ~~ LE candidate, even ? 
with our nation-wide acquaintance among the 
fraternity. Boter a we help you before the best 
shall have been ch 


The National Commend Teachers’ Agency 






































A Specialty by 10 Baker Ave., 
@ Specialist Beverly, Mass, 
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Sond), 
Constable A3Co, 


Upholstery. 


French and Domestic Tapestries, 
neat Stripe and Allover designs 
in attractive colors. 
Printed Cretonne, Chintz, 
Florentine Silk and L nens, 
Suitable for 
Summer Home furnishings. 


Slip Covers, Awnings and Shades. 


Estimates furnished on request. 


Broadway A> 1 90h st. 


NEW YORK 





i pias 
Wn zee OE, 


cen: 
Nome Benet 





Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 


St. Denis ricvenn’sizees 
Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 








CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 
118 Courses -60 Instructors -23 Departments 


Languages—History and Art -Sciences—Geog- 
raphy and Nature Work and many other Sub- 
jects in_Elementary and Higher Education. 
Tuition Fee-$25.00 nd 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornsll University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
- BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE 25 CENTS 





$50.00 to California and Return. 


Via The Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, from Chicago, 
April 23 to May 1. Choice of routes 
going and returning. Correspondingly 
ow rates from all points. Two trains a 
day from i through without 
change. Daily and personally conducted 
tourist car excursions. Write for itiner- 
ary and full particulars regarding spe- 
cial train leaving Chicago April 26. _D. 
W. Aldridge, G. E. A., C. & N. W. Ry., 





461 Broadway, New York city. 


Miscellany. 


So great has been the interest in Prof. 
George L. Kittredge’s contribution to 
Ginn & Company’s November ‘‘ Text 
Book Bulletin’’ that the entire edition 
of, 50,000 copies has already been ex- 
hausted and the publishers have been 
obliged to reprint in order to satisfy the 
demand. This article of Professor Kit- 
tredge’s was entitled ‘‘Some Landmarks 
in the History of Latin Grammars,’’ and 
*xas unusually interesting from the fact 
that it was accompanied with reproduc- 
ion of pages from Mr. Plimpton’s valu- 
able collection of Latin grammars. 


Juhn Lane’s spring list of books cor- 
tains a large number of new publications. 
Novels predominate, but there are al-o 
books of general literature, poetry, bell: s 
lettres, psychology, and rare editionr. 
Several sets of books are especially note- 
worthy. Among them are «Gard n 
Books’’ and ‘‘ Nature Books,’’ which 
have proved decidedly valuable. 


The department of pathology and bac- 
teriology at the University of Chicago 
announces the establishment of a sum- 
mer course in ‘‘ The Principles of Public 
Health.’’ This is designed to meet the 
needs of secondary and normal school 
teachers of prea ses hygiene. The 
course will be non-technical in character, 
and will consist of laboratory exercises, 
demonstrations, recitations, and lectures 
in those parts of elemen bacteriol- 
ogy, rt nn clinical medicine, and 
therapeutics of greatest — import. 
Special opportunities will be given for 
—— to teach by the laboratory 
met " 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music will not hold a full session this sum- 
mer. The same opportunities will, how- 
ever, be given, as in previous years, for 
private instruction in the various musi- 
cal subjects. There will be lectures and 
recitals for such students as attend. 


Comfort in Travel. 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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§F On Every Dollar : 
i dustri 

pg No Speculation The Industrie} Savings 
/~ established over 11 years, has earned a rep- 
4 utation forreliability and conservatism 3 


surpassed by any institution of its kin 
; Under su evrision and regularly examined 
i 
\ 










by New You ma: 
invest your money with us at any time, an 
Ton same at =, Te 
w ay 5 per cent. per an 
overy day in p+ care. Our patrons include, 
prominent clergymen, business and pro- 
" fessional men all over the oz. y 
=. They heartily endorse our methods, | 
’ ky. Write for booklet, giving full in- | 
5 is formation of our methods, en- * 


ork Banking Dept. 


pay 


4 







dorsements, etc. Assets, 4 
$1,70),000. Surplus and - 


Profits, 6160000 Sa 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
11354 Broadway, N. Y. 

















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1904 


Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 


113 COURSES-— Anthropology, Chemistry, Do- 
mestic Science, Economics, Education, English, 


Fine Arts, French, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, 
Mathematics, Mechanical rawing, Music, 


Nature Study, Philosophy. Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be given by professors and 
instructors frem the staff of the University, as 
well as by Professor Alger, of the University of 
Michigan (in Education); Professor Baldwin and 
Dr. Judd, of Yale University (in oe and in 
Psychology, respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall, 
Superintendent of Schools at Indianapolis (in 
Education); and Professor Monroe, of the State 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. (in Psychol- 
ogy). Board and lodging may be had in Whit- 
tier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and will be 
sent upon application to the Secretary, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK N.Y. 





INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘?8INGHELD. 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice- Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


Premium Income 
Income from Interest and rents 


Percentage 








Assets, December 31........ 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 
Surplus, December 31 


1893 1903 Gain oO 8 
&2,947,516.29 &6,136,253.94 $3,188,737.65 108.18 
$635,250.10 81,394,496.90 $759,246.80 119.52 
83,582, 766.39 $7,530, 750.84 °$3,947,984.45 110.19 
#&14,480,480.80 #33 590,999.39 $19,110,518.59 131.97 
$83 ,760,969.00 %169,668,456.00 $85,907,487.00 102.56 
#1,020,316.96 &2,647,491.38 #1,627,174.42 159.48 


Since its organization the Company has paid to its policy holders in 


Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 


Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 


Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 
Assets, December 31, 1903, $33,590,999.39 Liabilities, #30,943,508.01 Surplus, #2,647,491.38 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent en application 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
23 Michigan Avenue 
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PILES 


“TI have suffered with ? iles for Ps iy six y 
One year ago last Ap rit £ began takin Ceczapets 
for constipation. int the course of a week I noticed 
the piles egen to siseppear and at the end of six 
s they did not trouble me at all. C 
ave done wonders for me. I am entirely cured _ 
feel like a new man.’’ George Kryder, Napoleon, 










Best For 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent Sg Good, Do Good, 
Never Sieken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
The genuine tablet stamped coo 

ph Be to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 593 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


| ENNEN "S salcum 





iment] | Tickets, 


— ‘ightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 








Ca 
(BEST GROWN } 
“a, 


© 
OFF 


&, 5-Ls. Lors 
t : REGULAR 
Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


,BUTTER AT COST 


The Great t American Tea Co. 
331 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P. 0. BOX 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT. -f 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-RooMs, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice WM. Kellogg, 


No. 114 KE. Twenty-Turrp St., New York City 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 





| fers of Br gery and baggage, hote! 





The Summer school of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in New York city will 
open on June 6. The session gives an 
opportunity for study to teachers who 
— to continue their studies, or to take 

new branches, and also to students 
a ose work makes it impossible for them 
to take advantage of the winter term. 
The classes will be under the instruction 
of Mr. George B. Bridgham, who will 
give criticism on Tue ay and Friday 
mornings. Sessions will held daily 
from nine until one during the months 
of June, July, August, and September. 


D. C. Heath & Company have issued 
Exercises in German Composition and 
Conversation, by E. C. Wesselhoeft, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
text is designed for elementary work 
in school or college, and consists of anec- 
dotea, with questions in German and 
English exercises for translation into 
German. 

The Putnams have on the press a book 
which will be a treat for all nature lov- 
ers. Thisis ‘‘ 9 for Orchids,’’ 
by Grace Greylo-k Niles. 





Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington. 

Six-day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The third personally-conducted tour to 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington via the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
the present season will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Saturday, April 23. 

includin ng transportation, 

meals en route in bot pen trans- 


.ccommodations at old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington, and carriage 
ide about Richmond—in fact, every nec- 
essary expense for a period of six days— 
will be sold at a rate of $36.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $34.50 
from "Trenton; $33.00 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other sta- 
tions. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at Chamber- 
- Hotel, and good to return direct by 

a trains within six days, will be 

id in connection with this tour at rate 
of $17.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark; $15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. 





Health and Rest for Mother and arenes 
ovne 8. WINSLOW'S Sootmrm TLUIONS. 0 een nse us a 
for CHIEN nwa, # TK WI ait 
PE ae BOOrE HES > OH 
Wink wars the my ALE S$ all PAIN, 
wil is the best le for rm 
RH@A. esr x ists dp every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslo 


Soothing § ” and 
take no other kind. Twenty ve pose yy Bg 





Sa ; aye Noa 







‘and ye! 


e NG ary avi Ce 


her use SAPOLIO: Iris a! 
} solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purrioses. 


ineerbe marrjo 
Dont refuse aie 





Peculiar 
To Itself 


f what it is and what it does—con- 
taning the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent cures of all humors and all 
eruytions, relieving weak, tired, 
languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No other medicine acts like it; 
no other medicine has done se 
much real, substantial good, no 
other medicine has restored health 
and strength at so little cost. 


“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
near losing my eyesight. For four months I 
could not see te do anything. After taking 
two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilia I could seo 
to walk, and when I had taken eight betéles I 
could see as well as ever.” Svusm A. Harm 
ton, Withers, N. 0. 

Hoed’s Sarsaparilia promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 

Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world. 











Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 












with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 2 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
b., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
38c. a lb., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure ‘extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. (. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

















Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visiters 





The Annual Musting of the Stockholders of E. L 
Kellogg | & Co. will be held at the office of the corpora- 
tion, No. 61 East Ninth Btrosy i in the city of New York, 
on Tuesday the third day of May, 1904, at eleven o ‘clock 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of electing directors 
and inspectors of election for the ensuing year, and for 
the transaction of such ae business as may properly 


come before the meetin 
I. CHARLOUIS, Secretary. 
Dated New York, April li, 1904. 


{ 
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The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 


TWO-SPEED GEAR 
COASTER BRAKE 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLES 


Western Department, 7 Eastern Department, 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 














